





LABOUR JURISPRUDENCE—A REVIEW 
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In view of the growing conflicts between capital and labour, there has been a general 
qaest the world over for methods of = settlement of employer-employee relations. This 
) 


has resulted in increasing legislation 


problems, through a code of labour laws and a system of labour courts. 


y the State for regulating methods of solving industrial 


In this article, the 


author discusses and traces their growth in the industrially advanced countries of the world. 


Mr. V. Jagannadham is a lecturer in the Department of Economics and Sociology, 


Andhra University. 
Part I 


Labour legislation has been growing in 
volume and extent during the last one 
century. Every industrially advanced coun- 
try has on its statute book a wide variety 
of labour laws. Since the last world war, 
interest in labour problems has assumed 
international importance. This is testified 
to by the large volume of Conventions and 
Recommendations of the Internationa! 
Labour Organisation. Though legislation 
dealing with labour problems differs from 
country to country due to difference in 
economic and social still there 
is a sufficient amount of unity behind the 
laws as to deserve the description of labour 


conditions, 


jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudence is defined as the “theory 
or philosophy of law”. Accordingly, labour 
jurisprudence would mean the philosophy 
or common principles underlying labour 
legislation in the industrially advanced coun- 
tries. For the sake of convenience, these 
common principles may be studied under 
the following five heads: (1) Humanism, 
(2) Collectivism, (3) The Philosophy of 
National Minimum, (4) Social Peace, and 
(5) Social Justice. To understand more 
clearly, a brief description of the background 
of these principles and forces of labour 
legislation would be helpful. 


Industrial Revolution and Latssez Faire.— 
Industrial Revolution has released numerous 
forces and created many problems of far- 
reaching importance. 

1 


By way of example, 


we may mention the decay of agriculture, 
the depopulation of villages, the growth of 
urban areas around factories, the growth 
on a mass scale of industrial wage labourers, 
a change in the traditional outlook on life, 
social values, etc. A prominent feature in 
all industrially advanced . countries is the 
rise of a proletariat class of peole, so called 


because they serve the state not with 
property but with proles (offspring). They 
have no other resources than the wages 


they obtain by the sale of their labour. Their 
daily or weekly wage is all their income and 
occasional loss of it from any risk or un- 
employment literally means helplessness and 
starvation. 

The early phases of industrial develop- 
ment, coincided with a fanatic 
faith in the value of “laissez faire” philo- 
sophy. The essence of this philosophy was to 
“let alone” the individual without restraint 
either by the state or corporations. This 
outlook was developed as a reaction against 
the innumerable restraints imposed by the 
trade guilds and feudal system about the 
end of the middle ages. These restraints 
fettering the free enterprise and _ initiative 
of individuals stood in the way of industrial 
progress in its early days. The pendulum, 
therefore, swung to the other extreme of 
unfettered freedom for the individual and 
least possible interference from the state 
and the corporations. The new emphasis 
was upon free initiative, free enterprise, 
free competition, free trade and free con- 
tract. Birth as a factor determining the 


however, 
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status of the individual in society gave place 
to contract as a device for determining 
social The employer-employee 
left to be determined 
through contract by individual bargaining 
and consent between the parties. 


relations. 
relations too were 


Even 
associational activity and group bargaining 


were viewed with disfavour because that 
might lead to medieval guild tyranny. Indivi- 
dual bargaining and individual contract 
were the two characteristic features of 


‘laissez faire’ philosophy which influenced 
the political and economic policies till the 
middle of the century 
continent of Europe. 


nineteenth on the 


Consequent upon industrial development, 
the labour class found itself confronted with 
an array of adverse forces. 


formidably 


Bargaining through individual contract 
placed them in a very weak and disadvan- 
tageous position against their employers. The 
two together, namely, the emphasis upon 
individual contract and the weak bargaining 
power of the labourers, explain the vast 
misery of the wage carners in the first half 
of the 


placed on a footing with other factors of 


ninteenth century. Labour’ was 
production and consequently, wages consti- 
tuting the price of labour, were left to be 
the supply and 
demand, higgling and bargaining power of 
the parties to the contract and by the 


principle of exploiting each factor of produc- 


determined — by law of 


tion to augment the profits of the employer. 
This outlook was responsible for low wages, 
long hours and inhuman conditions of work. 


Even in the early days of industrialism, 
there were protests against the “survival of 
the fittest”? and “let the devil take the 
hindmost” outlook implicit in the latssez 
faire policy. These protests were made by 
social reformers like Sir Robert Owen. He 
was himself an industrialist and a successful 
businessman. Unlike 


other industrialists, 
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however, he was a social visionary. He 
practised in his establishments 
professed and preached. 


what he 
At a time when 
there was hardly any law compelling em- 
ployers to look after the welfare of labour, 
Sir Robert Owen followed in 
concerns the 


his business 
principles of shorter hours 
higher wages, and vastly better conditions 
of work than those obtaining in the other 
He refused 
to employ child labour at a time when others 


concerns of his contemporaries. 


were freely working them for long hours 
Other 
reformers like Charles Booth, Thomas Hodg- 
skin, William Cobbet, etc., who were im- 
pelled by humanist motives advocated and 
worked for progressive labour welfare legis- 
lation. Even literary writers like Carlyle 
and Ruskin condemned the economic system 
of ruthless competition and the laissez fatre 
doctrine. 


even at less than six years of age. 


The protests of these social reformers and 
the efforts of humanitarian employers 
spurred the state to abandon its doctrine of 
the survival of ‘the fittest and non-inter- 
ference policy and adopt a more humanistic 
approach to the solution of social problems. 
The first Factories Act of 1819, in England, 
was ascribed to the initiative of Sir Robert 
Since then a series of laws have 
been passed with a protecting 
labour against exploitation and promoting 
their welfare. 


Owen. 


view to 


Collective Theory.—The old conception 
about labour as a mere factor of production 
soon gave way to the view that labourers 
are part of the citizenry whom the state 
should protect against exploitation and in- 
human conditions of work. This change 
in view was brought about by the growing 
political consciousness and democratic prin- 
ciples, reflected 


in gradual extension of 


franchise to all adult citizens. Consequent 


upon the enfranchisement of labour, political 
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parties began to vie with each other in 
their patronage and solicitude for labour. 
Since then labour problems and _ their 
solution assumed a new significance and 
soon laissez faire gave way to Collectivism 
in England (since 1870) ; and other countries 
followed suit. 


Industrial progress and the extension of 
franchise explain the advent and growth 
of Collectivism since the latter half of the 
19th century. A prominent feature of this 
philosophy is the positive role of the state 
in regulating and protecting the weaker 
sections of the society. Under laissez faire, 
the state is concerned with enacting excep- 
tions to the general rules of freedom of 
contract and under collectivist theory, with 
raising the standards of living of the poor 
working classes. In pursuance of this pro- 
gramme, laws were passed prohibiting the 
employment of children and women during 
night, reducing the hours of work from 
fourteen to cight in the day, conceding 
weekly and annual holidays with pay, re- 
quiring factory owners to provide ‘adequate 
health and sanitary conditions and protec- 
tive fencing around running machinery, etc. 
Further, the old prejudice against associa- 
tional activity declined and trade unions 
were allowed to be freely formed and 
collective bargaining was encouraged. 


Concept of National. Minimum.—To pro- 
tect labour against exploitation, mere regu- 
latory legislation is not enough. Adequate 
opportunities have to be provided if they 
are to stand on their own legs and compete. 
To achieve this object, the concept of 
national minimum has been worked out. 
According to this concept, every person in 
the state must be assured of a minimum 
standard of living. No individual should 
be allowed to fall below this minimum 
standard. The concept of “National mint- 
mum standard” has developed out of an 


cager desire to remove the paradox of poverty 
amidst plenty, resulting from the lag bet- 
ween social organisation and scientific deve- 
lopment. Thanks to the application of 
science to industry, national income has 
increased by leaps and bounds but it is not 
followed by a corresponding equitable dis- 
tribution and rise in the standard of life 
of the masses. With a view to resolve this 
anomaly, industrially advanced states have 
adopted the policy of national minimum. 
An examination of this policy shows that 
it benefits to a great extent the industrial 
and other labouring classes. 


In the early days, the concept of national 
minimum was given effect to without any 
conscious or consistant philosophy and may 
legislative measures were enacted which 
secured protection against loss of income 
due to industrial risks or unemployment. 
The minimum wage legislation is an obvious 
example of the national minimum concept. 
Under this, the wages of the various types 
of labourers are to be fixed by the prescribed 
machinery after taking into consideration 
the capacity of the industry to pay and the 
cost of living figures. While minimum 
wage legislation ensures a minimum income 
during employment, protection against in- 
voluntary loss of wage is equally necessary. 
Such loss occurs owing to disability caused 
by injury, sickness, disease, old age, or un- 
employment. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the Sickness Insurance and Maternity 
Benefit laws, the Old Age Pensions or Assis- 
tance laws, the Unemployment Insurance 
or Assistance laws are all aimed at protecting 
workers against involuntary loss of wages. 
To make this protection more comprehen- 
sive, dependants of workers are also covered 
in many cases by supplemental benefits and 
by Orphan’s and Widow’s pension or assis- 
tance schemes, family allowances, funeral 
benefits etc, 
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Social Security and Assistance —This 
piecemeal and haphazard development in 
labour legislation has recently been given 
a new turn and consistant 
philosophy of social security is being evolved. 
The following description about the objects 
may in this connection 


“Social Security is 


conscious and 


of social 
be read with 
the security that society furnishes through 
certain 
exposed. 


contingencies 


security 
interest: 
against 


appropriate organisations 


risks to which its members are 


These risks are 


against which the individual of small means 


essentially 


cannot effectively provide by his own ability 
or foresight alone or cven in private combi- 
nation with his fellows. It is characteristic 
of these 
ability of the working man to support him- 
health and 
is the 
association of citizens which exists for the 
sake of general well-being, it is a 
proper function of the state 
While all state policy has 
some bearing on social security, it is conve- 


contingencies that they imperil the 


self and his dependants in 
decency. Accordingly, as the state 
their 
to promote 


social security. 


nient to regard as social security services 
only such schemes as provide the citizens 
with benefits designed to prevent or cure 
disease, to support him when unable to earn 
and to restore him to gainful activity.” 

Till recently, have 
been met by the family, private philanthropy, 
and religious institutions. In an industrial 
society, the declining faith in religion, ‘the 
disintegration of the traditional family struc- 
ture and the inadequacy of private charity 
to cope up with the vast problem of poverty, 


disease, want etc. 


have compelled a search for effective ways 
of providing security as a matter of right 
and in a manner consistent with the demo- 
cratic conception of the dignity of individual 
personality. This search gradually bore 
fruit in the double decked system of social 


* Approaches to Social security I.L.O. p. 80. 
*C. F. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers in India: B, P. Adarkar p. 12 
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comprising social insurance and 
While social insurance may be 
“compulsory mutual aid”, pro- 


security 
assistance. 

described as 
portioned to contributions, social assistance 
be described as “rationalisation of 
institutional relief?’ without reference to 
contributions but with reference to need. 
Social security is an innovation in the ad- 
relief and hence it 
magic of averages 


may 


ministration of public 
is described as “the 
brought to the rescue of millions”. Social 
security has come to be identified with 
national minimum policy and is described 
to include the following: “National minimum 
(as social security has come to be called in 
England) involves that the citizen of demo- 
cracy should be guaranteed as of right 
enough food to maintain him in health. He 
should be assured of minimum standard of 
shelter, clothing and fuel. He should be given 
full and equal opportunities of education. 
He should have leisure and facilities for 
enjoying it. He should be secured against 
the 1isk of unemployment, ill-health and 
Above all the presence of children 
should not be allowed to bring with it 
misery for the parents, deprivation for the 


old age. 


children and poverty for all. All these 
things inhere in the individual as his 
citizen’s rights”. In other words, the 


concept of national minimum implies com- 
munity protection to every individual as a 
matter of right “from womb to tomb” to 
that large mass of people with low incomes 
“live out their days in the twilight of 
narrow and unending struggle”. 
“That poverty any where constitutes danger 
to prosperity everywhere” is implicit in the 
recognition of the national minimum policy. 

Conflict of Labour and Capital.—Labour 
jurisprudence, which began its career under 
humanism developed under collectivism and 
national minimum philosophy. But it was 


who 


necessity 
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still incomplete owing to the conflict of 
interests between labour and capital. Its 
incompleteness is partly the cause of conflicts 
between the two. As industrialisation ad- 
vanced and capital earned profits, labour 
too aspired for higher standards and both 
so far have not found a suitable compromi- 
sing ground. These conflicts affect the 
standards of the community and endanger 
peace in society. Conflicts between capital 
and labour may sometimes openly express 
themselves in serious strikes and lockouts 
resulting in diminished production and even 
destruction of property. Strike is one form 
of civil war which is likely to spread as a 
contagion and threaten the peace and 
prosperity of the community. So, legisla- 
tion dealing with wages and conditions of 
work as forming the causes of disputes, 
collective bargaining, conciliation and arbi- 
tration as forming the machinery for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes have their basis 
in the desire to maintain social peace. 
Peace and solidarity in society are conditions 
precedent for prosperity and enjoyment of 
rights. Security is as much necessary as 
social security for the happiness of all. 


While social peace dictates legislation for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, social justice 
requires legislation aimed at preventing or 
narrowing down the range of disputes to as 
few a number of matters as possible. Justice 
is defined as “such an adjustment of the 
conflicting interests of the citizens of the 
nation as will interfere least with and con- 
tribute most to the strength of the nation”. 
Social justice aims at extending the above 
definition to resolve the conflicts between 
groups and classes in the socicty. The 
doctrine of social justice influenced the 
course of labour jurisprudence by giving 
rise to such schemes and experiments as 
democratisation of industry, share in the 
management of industry for labour, profit- 


sharing, nationalisation of industries and 


so on. 


All the above principles are behind the 
labour codes of industrially advanced coun- 
tries. It is too premature to say that labour 
jurisprudence has attained the same definite- 
ness or universality or unanimity in under- 
standing as ordinary jurisprudence. But it 
may be unhesitatingly said that it is on the 
road to reach such a style. 


International Labour Organization.—In 
this process, the creation and development 
since 1919 of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation as a special agency of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations has ushered 
in a new era in the growth of labour juris- 
prudence. Though the I. L. O. was created 
in 1919, some attempts had been made much 
earlier in the nineteenth century to regulate 
labour conditions by international treaties. 
Soon after the Napoleanic Wars, Sir Robert 
Owen pleaded at the Aix-La-Chapelle con- 
ference for the international regulation of 
labour. The first International Labour Con- 
ference was held in 1890. The International 
Labour Congress met in 1897 and formed 
the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. The Labour Conferences at 
Berne in 1905 and 1906 are notable in so far 
as they laid the foundation of international 
labour jurisprudence. These conferences 
drew up two conventions: (1) for pro- 
hibiting night work for women and 
(2) for prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorous in the manufacture of matches. 
During the first World War, international 
outlook developed in all spheres of life. In 
1916 the Leeds Conference of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions resolved: “The 
Treaty of Peace must place beyond the reach 
of the capitalistic international competition 
and secure for the workers of all countries, 
a minimum of moral and material guaran- 
tees regarding the right to work, the right 
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to organize, regulation of imported labour, 
hours of and the 
health and safcty of the workers.” The Con- 


social insurance, work 


ference recommended the establishment of 
an International Labour Office to gather 


The 


Paris Peace Conference appointed a commis- 


material regarding labour legislation. 


sion on International Labour Legislation on 
the 3lst January 1919 which framed the con- 
stitution of the I. L. O. 


The purpose of the I. L. O. is to promote 
social justice in all countries of the world. 
To this end, it collects facts about labour and 


social conditions, formulates minimum inter- 


national standards and supervises their 
national application. A _ brief reference to 
its machinery and work would help to 


understand its significance in the develop- 
ment of labour jurisprudence. 

The organisation has a governing body 
called the Executive Council of the I. L. O. 
It consists of sixteen Government represcnta- 
tives, eight representatives of management 
and eight of The 
Labour Office acts as the Secretariat of the 
The office is a world informa- 


labour. International 
Organisation. 
tion centre and publishing house on labour 
and social questions. A third component is 
the International Labour Conference, which 
Each 
national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing 
government, one representing management 
and one labour; each of these three sections 


is a world parliament for labour. 


speaks and votes independently, so that all 
points of view find full expression. 


The conference adopts minimum inter- 


national standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called conven- 
tions and Since the 


first conference in 1919, 80 conventions, and 


in recommendations. 


a similar number of recommendations have 
been adopted. These deal with hours of 


work, paid vacations, women’s work, pro- 
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tection of children, prevention of and com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, old age and 
death, colonial labour problems and con- 
ditions of seamen, etc. These were published 
in the form of an “International Labour 
Code” in 1941. 


The decisions of the conference are not 


binding. 
conference 


Governments must 
standards to 


If a legislature accepts 


automatically 
the 


national legislatures. 


submit their 
a convention, the government is bound to 
apply the convention and to submit an 
annual report showing how it is applying it. 
It is scrutinised by special I. L. O. 
The procedure for adoption thus 
Some- 


com- 
mittees. 
amply satisfies national sovereignty. 
times, even conventions are so framed as to 
suit differences in the economic development 
of the member countries. 

The Organisation aims at the progressive 
stabilisation of labour conditions. The 
method is to brisg about the universal adop- 
tion of a minimum standard as a first step 
and then to endeavour gradually to raise 
conditions to the level already attained by 
the leading industrial states. It is of course 
granted that these states would maintain 
their lead only in so far as they constantly 
seck to improve their own labour conditions 
and point the way to countries lagging 
behind. 

During and after the second World War, 
the aims and objects of the I. L. O. have 
restated with renewed vigour and 
emphasis. The Philadelphia Conference in 
1944 adopted a Declaration affirming the 
primacy of social objective in national and 
“That poverty any- 


been 


international policy. 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere” is the cardinal truth reiterated 
in the conference. While suggesting remedies 
the Declaration asserts that “all human 
beings irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
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the right to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of econo- 
mic security and equal opportunity.” By 
an agreement which was ratified by the 
Montreal Conference in 1946 and _ sub- 
sequently by the U. N. O. General Assembly, 
the International Labour Organisation has 
entered into relationship with the U. N. O. 
The I. L. O. has 
thus been steadily and successfully pursuing 


as a specialised agency. 


its objects; and its influence on the progress 
of labour legislation of every nation cannot 
be overestimated. It is no exaggeration to 
say that if labour jurisprudence reached its 
present size, significance and stature in the 
national codes and in the international coun- 
cils, it is largely on account of the work of 
the International Labour Organisation. 


Parr II 


The foregoing description deals with the 
principles and forces behind the develop- 
ment of labour jurisprudence. But juris- 
prudence without effective judicial machi- 
nery is bound to be incomplete and ineflec- 
tive. A separate labour judiciary is necessary 
For two 
reasons, the ordinary judicial machinery is 


and is in process of development. 


not adequate to give effect to labour laws: 
(1) labour legislation is to some extent 
technical; and (2) the courts here have to 
deal with unascertained. rights and obliga- 
tions surrounded by a special type of ideas 
and ideologies. We have already seen how 
labour jurisprudence is in process of evolu- 
tion. The rights and obligations of em- 
ployers and employees in industry are not so 
clearcut as to be easily enforceable in ordi- 
nary courts of law. Labour laws so far en- 
acted are the fruit of hard and prolonged 
struggle which is still going on. The labour 
disputes are in most cases for definition and 
expansion of rights rather than for asser- 


tion and interpretation of existing rights. 
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Very often political factors are also involved. 
The right to vote coupled with the large 
number of working class population inspires 
them to secure redress of their grievances 
through the quick process of political and 
administrative action rather than through 
the laying judicial process. 


While asserting the need for a separate 
judicial machinery, we should not overlook 


nor underestimate the difficulties in the 
way of its development. In_ the first 
place, labour disputes are not wholly 


possible of judicial settlement because they 
are partly political in nature. Further, 
labour disputes are not like quarrels between 
private individuals but are part of a con- 
tinuous struggle between two groups or 
classes in the community. ‘This struggle is 
“Strike” and 
“Lockout” are the weapons of labourers and 
employers respectively. Strikes and lock- 
outs in vital industries affect the life of the 
community for, both lead to curtailment in 
production, reduction in national income and 


often described as class war. 


ultimate destruction of normal community 
life. A frequent use of these weapons under- 
mines the foundations of the State because 
it means civil war in the economic sphere. 
Though the issues are economic, the weapons 
are insidious and the consequences are dis- 
wstrous to the community. 


Role of the State.—Under the conditions, 
the role of the State is delicate. State is the 
guardian of peace and welfare of the com- 
munity. It cannot remain indifferent while 
two classes are warring among themselves 
for that would mean abdication of its role as 
the guardian of peace. It cannot take sides 
for, to favour one is to alienate the sympathies 
of the other. It may be argued that on 
whichever side lies justice, the state should 
support it. This is to beg the question because 
the dispute is as to what constitutes justice; 


and further, justice is to some extent subjec- 
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tive. The struggle is not for asserting appro- 
ved rights but for defining and extending 


the area of social justice. 


In view of these difficulties in deciding 
labour disputes through judicial means, two 
radical remedies have been suggested. They 
are: (1) withdrawal of the right to strike and 
(2) Though 


these two are not quite germane to the topic 


nationalisation of industries. 
under discussion, they merit our attention 
because they go to the root of industrial 


organisation in the modern community. 


Right to Strike. 
the 
faire doctrine during the early 
All collective action 


The right to strike was 


denied under influence of the laissez 
stages of 
industrial development. 
was then viewed with the utmost suspicion 
But the 


appalling misery and the unequal bargaining 


and was described as conspiracy. 


power of labourers, convinced the statesmen 
of the collectivistic era to concede the right 
and 


action for getting redressal of their grievan- 


of collective bargaining collective 


ces. The growing political status of the 
labourers in the nineteenth century led to a 
firm recognition of the right to strike as 
one of the fundamental rights of the working 
class citizens. 

Very soon however, the dangers and pos- 
use of the strike 
weapon became evident. The right to strike 
work has been used by labourers for proper 
Sometimes 


sibilities of mischievous 


and improper purposes as well. 
politicians unhesitatingly used it as a political 
The poten- 
tial dangers of a general strike have be- 
The use of the right to 
strike, not for securing redress of legitimate 
grievances of workers in industry but as a 
political weapon led to a statutory imposi- 
tion of many restrictions upon the excercise 
of the right, such as, prohibition of general 
and lightning strikes, provision for long 
period of notice before strikes in the public 


weapon to capture State power. 


come too manifest. 
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Some even 
advocate the prohibition of the right to 


utility service industries, etc. 
strike. This suggestion is occasionally given 
effect to as for instance, during periods of 
emergency, such as, war or economic Crisis. 
but a general prohibition of the right during 
peace time is regarded by many as a denial 
of freedom of collective action and curtail- 
ment of strength for collective bargaining of 
labourers. 


Hiowever dangerous the weapon of strike 
may be, and however convincing the argu- 
ments in favour of the prohibition of the 
ight to strike may appear to be, expediency 
a different 
desirable to prevent occasions for abuse of 
ihe night than an outright prohibition of 


dictates course. It is always 


the right. In this context, it is wise for 
the modern state to follow the footsteps of 
its earliest predecessors in developing the 
ordinary judiciary. Faced with the right 
of ptivate vengeance and group revenge, 
the earliest states developed ordinary courts 
side by side and gradually reached the pre- 
In a similar way, it is desir- 
able to encourage peaceful settlement of 


sent condition. 


differences and disputes through organised 
tribunals rather than by resorting to open 
conflicts. The democratic method of per- 
suading and convincing is preferable to the 


police method of coercion. 


Nationalization of Industries—The other 
suggestion, namely, nationalization of in- 
dustries also bristles with numerous difficul- 
ties. Labourers favour government owner- 
ship and management of industries for, under 
government, unlike under private manage- 
conditions of work would be more 
just and humane. Nationalized industries 
would be managed not for self-interest but 
for service, and private profit motive would 
be replaced by public welfare motive. 
While under private management each factor 
of production, including labour, is exploited 


ment, 








— ES 6 
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for augmenting the profits of the employer, 
under government management welfare of 
labour would be a charge upon the industry 
and would have precedence over the profit 
incentive. 


The above hopes are to a large extent 
justified. But recent experience in nationali- 
zed industries in countries like England shows 
that neither strikes nor causes for strikes 
would disappear soon after nationalization. 
Prof. H. S. Kirkaldy writes, “There can be 
no greater fallacy than to assume that by 
some alteration in the ownership and control 
of industry—whether the ownership be 
public or private—the problem of industrial 
relations can be solved overnight.”’ More- 
over there is another danger under state 
ownership. Government ceases to be an 
impartial balance holder and becomes a 
party to the dispute. In a state with nationa- 
lized industries, the government which also 
becomes the employer of labour on a large 
scale, legislates as well as enforces the labour 
laws. There is a danger that in case a party 
hostile to labour comes into power, it may 
carry out such legislation as would safeguard 
its position as employer. 

The government may sometimes be com- 
pelled to adopt policies like wage cuts under 
pressure of international forces. If these 
are not agreeable to labour the remedy for 
them would be to resort to strikes (which 
means frustration of the object of nationali- 
zation) or seek redress through the device 
of defeating the government at the polls and 
installing in power a party more favourable 
to their demands. The second is of course a 
legitimate and peaceful remedy but it is 
doubtful whether for every dispute against 
government as an employer, change of 
government is either desirable or possible. 
It may be answered that it is not the govern- 
ment but a Statutory Board of Directors, 


who would carry on the management of the 
naticnalized industries. Even then, the 
government cannct absolve itself of the 
responsibility for the management of in- 
dustries by the Board. Whatever be the form, 
the government would be held responsible 
for the decisions of the Board and strike or 
political action will be directed against the 
government. 


Agreement, Conciliation and Arbttration. 

-Neither prohibition of the right to strike 
nor nationalization of industries seems to 
be a practicable or a possible solution for 
industrial disputes. For over a century, the 
problem of industrial relations has been 
engaging the attention of many, and several 
methods have been pursued. Among these 
may be mentioned (1) settlement by mutual 
agreement, (2) by conciliation and (3) 
by arbitration. These methods have worked 
with varying results in different countries. 
A brief review of the application of these 
methods in a few important countries would 
not be out of place. 


England.—The working of these methods 
in England which was the first country to 
develop industrially provides an interesting 
study. England has from the beginning 
favoured mutual agreement between em- 
ployers and workers in the industry as the 
best method of solving industrial disputes. 
To-day, as before, voluntary trade agreements * 
govern industrial relations over a large field. 
There are about 115 Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils composed of representatives of both 
sides of the industry, with in some cases 
an independent chairman dealing with a 
wide range of subjects affecting the industry 
concerned. Where they fail to reach agree- 
ment, they may refer the question to an 
independent arbitrator or adopt any of the 
methods provided under the Industrial 
Courts Act. 


9 The Spirit of Industrial Relations : H. 8. Kirkaldy, p. 7. 
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By virtue of authority under the Concilia- 
tion Act of 1896 and Industrial Courts Act 
of 1919, the Minister of Labour has certain 
powers to assist industry to resolve disputes 
which could not be disposed of by voluntary 
means. To assist industry by conciliation, 
a staff of conciliation officers form part of 
the Ministry of Labour. Their duties are 
to keep in touch both the course of relations 
between employers and workers at national, 
district and in some cases factory level and 
to assist them if requested, to settle their 
problems by joint discussion and negotia- 
tion. Disputes which cannot be settled in 
this way may at the request of both parties, 
be referred to volutary arbitration, either 
by a single arbitrator or an ad hoc Board of 
Arbitration or by the Industrial Court—a 
permanent tribunal established under the 
industrial Tribunals Act. 

As a wartime measure, a National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal was created which still exists 
to-day. Disputes which are not otherwise 
disposed of are referred to this Tribunal by 
the Minister of Labour if a party to the 
dispute brings the matter to his notice. The 
decisions of the Tribunal are legally binding 
on both the parties. If a dispute occurs 
or is apprehended which is not susceptible 
of settlement by any of the above methods, 
the Minister may also appoint a court of 
The 
reports of such bodies are primarily for 
the information of Parliament and of the 
Public. Though they are not binding on 
the parties any recommendation made in 


inquiry or committee of investigation. 


such reports is normally accepted as a basis 
for settlement of the differences. 
America.—In the United States of Ame- 
rica, the federal nature of the constitution, 
the doctrine of judicial review, and the 
prevented the 


influence of individualism 


growth of strong trade unions, collective 
bargaining and strikes till the early years 
of this century. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust 
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a serious blow to trade union 
movement. It was sought to be remedied 
by the Clayton Act but its object was frust- 
rated by defective drafting and adverse 
It is only since 1939 
when Norris-La Guardia Act was passed 
that organized labour has been confident 
of its collective strength. In the U. S. A., 
to-day collective bargaining is the predo- 
minant method of arranging the terms of 
employment in the more important industries. 

This development, raised a 
number of new problems. As in other 
countries, so in the U. S. A. also, settlement 
of disputes by mutual agreement is not 
possible in all cases. The following methods 
have therefore been developed to help pre- 
vention of or else peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Attempts to settle disputes through 
mediation and arbitration are common. In 
addition to attempts by individual states to 
peace, the Federal 
1913 a conciliation 


laws dealt 


judicial interpretation. 


however, 


industrial 
Government created in 
section in the newly created Labour Depart- 


maintain 


ment. The conciliation service was set up 
under a Director who was to appoint 
Commissioners of Conciliation in labour 


disputes whenever the interests of industrial 
peace required it. A Commissioner will be 
sent on the request of either party and 
he will seek to bring about an agreement. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the Concilia- 
tion Service was removed from the Depart- 
ment of Labour and organized as an inde- 
pendent agency—called the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. This Agency 
is to offer its services upon its own motion 
or at the request of any party to an industrial 
dispute. A Labour-Management panel of 
twelve members is appointed, six from each 
side, to advise on the avoidance of industrial 
disputes. 

Where differences settled by 
mediation, the parties may have recourse 
to arbitration. Arbitration may be limited 


are not 
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to specific issues or may be unlimited, i.c., 
the issues to be decided may concern every 
phase of the employment relation. Arbitra- 
tion may involve interpretation of an existing 
contract or. deciding terms of a new contract. 
Arbitration may be voluntary or compulsory, 
both as regards reference of dispute and 
binding nature of the award or one of 
them may be made voluntary and the other 
compulsory. 


A passing reference may be made to the 
composition and powers of the arbitration 
tribunals in the U. S. A. Boards of Arbitra- 
tion are usually composed either of an equal 
number of representatives from each side 
with one or several neutral members or 
entirely of outsiders. Arbitration may be 
conducted by permanent boards or it may 
be conducted by special ad hoc boards 
appointed for each dispute. Permanent 
boards however suffer from a serious handi- 
cap, namely, their effectiveness may be 
reduced if they hand down a decision 
resented by one of the parties. For example, 
it happened in the Defence Mediation Board 
in 1941 in the U. S. A. from which all 
representatives of the C. I. O. offered their 
resignations consequent upon the rejection 
of their demand for a closed shop in the 
captive mines. So, voluntary arbitration 
conducted by arbitrators drawn from per- 
manent panels but appointed for specific 
disputes seems to be gaining ground in the 
U. S. A. By this means, an unpopular 
decision affects only those members of the 
panel who rendered it but would leave the 
system itself undisturbed. 


The majority of the states in the U. S. A. 
follow the common law rule that the awards 
of arbitrators are not enforceable in the 
courts. In recent years, however, there has 
been a tendency to broaden the rule and 
the courts have increasingly enforced ar- 
bitration awards. An award may be set 


aside if the court finds that it has been 
obtained by fraud, or if the arbitrator has 
exceeded his authority or has been guilty 
of misconduct. 


Canada.—In 1907, after a disastrous and 
prolonged coal strike in Alberta, the Do- 
minion Parliament passed the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The Act is 
intended to “aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and lockouts in mines 
and industries connected with public utili- 
ties.” It covers all controversies in concerns 
employing ten or more persons in coal and 
other mines; steam, street and electric rail- 
ways; shipping, telephone and_ telegraph 
sines; and gas, electric, water and powe: 
works. Disputes in any other industry may 
be voluntarily referred to the government 
board. The Minister of Labour is the ad- 
ministrative authority under the Act. 


The Act provides that both employers 
and employees in these public utility and 
mining industries must give at least thirty 
days notice of proposed changes which they 
contemplate making in conditions of em- 
ployment. If the changes are protested 
against, they are not to be made and all 
strikes or lockouts are forbidden during the 
hearings under threat of fines. On the 
application of cither party or on the initia- 
tive of the Minister of Labour, if he is 
satisfied that the dispute lies within the 
scope of the Act, a Board of three members 
may be constituted to deal with the dispute. 
This Board of Investigation must be created 
within fifteen days after the receipt of a 
written application, one member being 
appointed by each of the contending parties 
and a Chairman chosen by the two ap- 
pointed. Boards are vested with extensive 
Their duty first 


powers of investigation. 


is to act in a mediatory capacity and, 
failing in that, to make an investigation and 
issue a report recommending terms of 
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settlement. The findings of a Board are 
not mandatory; and once the parties involved 
have received the report, they are free to 
industrial 


resort to ordinary methods of 


warfare in case the terms are unacceptable. 


The object of the law which is to avert 
or end stoppages in industry has been mostly 
achieved. 
of 640 disputes 
investigation and report between 1907 and 
1935, 589 or 92 per cent, were settled as a 


It is reported that out of a total 


referred to Boards for 


result of intervention. Though employers 
and labourers were originally hostile to the 
Act, both now support the law as its value 
has been realised. 

New Zealand and Australia.~— New Zea- 
land was the first country to adopt in 1894 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
legislation with a view to (1) preventing 
strikes, (2) strengthening the labour unions 
and (3) improving the general conditions 
of workers. The Act provided for registra- 
tion of unions and socicties of seven or more 
members. Only then could the unions come 


The law of 
1894 divided the country into eight districts 


under the scope of the Act. 


and a Conciliation Board of five members 
Of the five, 
two members were nominated by the unions, 


was sct up in each district. 


and two by employers, and these four selected 
In the event of dis- 
agreement, the governor was authorized to 


a neutral chairman. 
nominate the chairman. Conciliation Boards 
sought to bring about settlement in indus- 
trial disputes. 


Agreements between unions and employers’ 
associations for terms not in excess of three 
Such 
were filed with the office of the Supreme 
Court and their violation was punishable 
with fine. A Court of Arbitration was 
appointed with one representative from the 
the 


years were permitted. agreements 


organized employers and one from 


organized workers and a neutral party was 
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chosen from the judges of the Supreme 
Court. An award of the court was binding 
for three years and violations were punish- 
able by the infliction of fine upon the 
offending organization and also upon indi- 
vidual Strikes were outlawed 
when the issues were submitted to the Board 
or the association was bound by a contract. 
By an amendment in 1908, the Conciliation 
Boards were replaced by Councils with their 
powers defined in greater detail. 


members. 


The New Zealand plan of compulsory 
worked to the satisfaction of 
labour during the period of rising prices 
when most awards were favourable to them; 
but with the depression of 1907, the Court 
began to lower wages, with the result that 
strikes in violation of the awards became 
Attempts to impose very drastic 


arbitration 


common, 
penalties made the system less popular and 
in 1932 most of the compulsory provisions 
of the However, by 
1936 compulsory arbitration was restored. 


law were removed. 


Australia is another country which adopted 
compulsory arbitration at an early date. 
Under the Constitution passed in 1900, the 
Commonwealth Government possessed the 
power to legislate over conciliation and 
arbitration in inter-state industrial disputes. 
In 1901, the New South Wales government 
passed a law providing that all “public 
interest” industries must submit their labour 
controversies for investigation and compul- 
sory decision to a permanent Court of 
Strikes and lockouts in these 
industries were forbidden. West Australia, 
South Australia and Queensland passed 
The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment passed a law in 1904 under which 
a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was set up. The court had 
power to conciliate disputes. In case it 
failed, the court made an equitable award 
binding upon both the parties, 


Arbitration. 


similar laws. 
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The Court can take note of disputes in 
any one of the following ways: (1) a dis- 
pute may be certified to it by the Registrar 
of the Court as affecting the public interest; 
(2) a dispute may be submitted by an 
industrial organisation; or (3) it may be 
referred to the Court by a state officer. As 
a rule, the Court seeks settlement by con- 
ciliation and only when that has failed does 
it use its arbitral power. The 
empowered to subpoena witnesses and take 


court is 
evidence on oath. Technical questions may 
be referred to an expert whose findings it 
may accept. Legal are not 
binding on the Court which may follow a 
liberal procedure. 


formalities 


France.—Couseils De Prud’hommes were 
revived in 1806 by Napoleon. These 
Councils of Gentlemen are found in all of 
the important industrial centres in France. 
For many years, they considered only con- 
troversies between an employer and indivi- 
dual employees but by the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1892 provision was made 
for the settlement of collective ‘disputes, 
that is, dispute between one or more em- 
ployers and a group of employees. To the 
extent it applies, its operation has been fairly 
successful; but unfortunately only minor 
matters are referred for settlement and it 
does not appear that the Act has to any 
great extent served to prevent strikes and 
lockouts. 


Germany.—Industrial Courts having juris- 
diction in the manufacturing industries had 
been established in localities in 
Germany since the first quarter of the 19th 
century. By a provision of the Industrial 
Code of 1869, local authorities were autho- 
rised to establish such provided 
employers and employees were equally re- 
presented thereon. In 1890, an imperial 


various 


courts 


Act was passed establishing uniform regula- 
tions governing the form and procedure of 
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the local courts and extending their functions 
so as to provide for arbitration of collective 
disputes. 


An Act passed in 1901 amended in some 
important respects the Act of 1890, especially 
with reference to the settlement of collective 
disputes, which, prior to that date, had not 
been arbitrated with any large measure of 
The Act of 1901 
courts to act on their own initiative without 
waiting for either party to the dispute to 
make application for its services and pro- 
vided that the arbitrators should be ap- 
pointed by the parties concerned in the con- 
troversy. The appearance of the parties to 
the dispute was made compulsory and a 
penalty was provided for non-attendance. 
When both parties ask for arbitration, the 
Court then ceases to be a Board of Concilia- 
tion and becomes a Board of Arbitration. 
The acceptance of the decision is not com- 
pulsory except when both parties have pre- 
viously agreed to abide by the award. The 
Act of 1901 further provided for the com- 
pulsory establishment of industrial courts in 
all cities having a population of over 20,000 
and they may be formed elsewhere at the 
option of the state. 


success. authorized the 


The whole system underwent a thorough 
change under the totalitarian dictatorship 
of the Nazi Party. Labour was assimilated 
into the party and the democratic rights and 
methods of settlement of disputes lost all 
their significance. 


India.—The earliest law relating to the 
settlement of trade disputes was the Em- 
ployers and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 
1860. But it covered only certain catego- 
ries of workers and aimed at speedy settle- 
ment of disputes concerning their wages. 
Another unsatisfactory feature of the law 
was the provision which declared a work- 
man’s breach of contract an offence. Though 
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it was not enforced, it continued to be on 
the book till 1932 when on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
A Trade Dis- 
putes Act was passed in 1929. 
amendment in 1934, provision was made 
for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry 


statute 


on Labour it was repealed. 


By an 


and Boards of Conciliation to investigate or 
Strikes 
in public utility services without 14 days’ 


scttle trade disputes. or lockouts 
notice were declared an offence and general 
By an amend- 
were 


strikes were declared illegal. 
1938, the 
empowered to appoint conciliation officers; 


ment in Government 
further, the scope of the Act was extended 
to cover certain other disputes and some 
The matter of 
suitable machinery for the settlement of 
discussed 


other public utility services. 


industrial disputes was several 
times in annual tripartite conferences. During 
the Rule 81A of the Defence 
of India Rules introduced several compul- 
With the cessation of hosti- 
The 
whole matter was reviewed in the light of 
the experience of the compulsory provisions 
of the war period and the Government of 
India passed the Industrial Disputes Act 


of 1947. 


war time, 


sory features. 
lities, these rules ceased to operate. 


Several State governments also passed 


similar laws. Being the most industrially 
advanced state, Bombay led the way by 
passing as early as 1934 the Trade Dispytes 
Conciliation Act replaced by the more 
comprehensive Industrial Disputes Act in 
1938. The latter Act introduced for the 
first time in India a comprehensive machi- 
nery for conciliation and arbitration. Soon 
after the war, the Bombay, C. P. and Berar 
and the U. P. Governments passed Industrial 
Relations Acts modelled 
the central legislation. 


more or less on 


The Indian Industrial Disputes Act em- 
powers the Central Government in the case 
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of Federal Railways, central undertakings, 
major ports, mines and oil fields and the 
State Governments in other cases to refer 
any matter appearing to be connected with 
or relevant to any existing or apprehended 
trade dispute to a Court of Inquiry for 
report or to a Board of Conciliation for 
promoting a settlement or to an Industrial 
Tribunal for adjudication. Reference of 
disputes to Boards, Courts, or Tribunals is 
at the discretion of the Government con- 
cerned but if both the parties either sepa- 
rately or jointly apply for such a reference, 
it is obligatory on the part of the Govern- 
ment to refer the dispute to a Board, Court 
In the 


however, 


or Tribunal as the case may be. 
case of public utility services, 
reference is obligatory in cases where notice 
is given and where the Government is 
satisfied that such notice is not frivolous 
With a view to expediting 
conciliation proceedings, it fixes a 
limit (14 days and 2 months in the case 
of Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
respectively) for reporting their 
conclusions. The Act prohibits strikes and 
lockouts during the pendency of concilia- 
tion and adjudication proceedings. Settle- 
ments or awards of such proceedings can 
be declared binding on the parties. 

The Act has given effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Labour by requiring the appropriate Govern- 
ments to sec that an employer of an establish- 
ment employing 100 or more workers sets 


or vexatious. 
time 


Boards 


up a Works Committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of workers and 
employers. The duties of the Works Com- 
mittees are to promote measures for securing 
and preserving amity and good relations 
between the employers and their employees 
and to that end, to comment upon matters of 
common interest or concern and to en- 
deavour to compose any material differences 
of opinion in respect of such matters, 
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The Governments are empowered to ap- 
point Conciliation officers for any specified 
area or industry charged with the duty of 
holding conciliation proceedings for the pur- 
pose of bringing about fair and amicable 
settlement of any industrial dispute. In case 
of failure of conciliation proceedings, the 
Government concerned may refer the case to 
a Board or Tribunal; if not, communicate 
the reasons for not doing so. 


A Board of Conciliation is to consist of 
an independent chairman and two or four 
other members representing in equal numbers 
the parties to the dispute. The members are 
to be appointed on the recommendation of 
the parties they represent. ‘The duties of 
the boards are similar to those of Conciliation 
Officers with this difference that where the 
proceedings end in failure the Boards, unlike 
the Officers are required to give in their 
reports their recommendations for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Courts of enquiry are to consist of one or 
more independent persons with one of them 
(where there are more than one) acting as 
a chairman. The function of these 
Courts is, as the name itself suggests, to 
enquire into any matter connected with or 
relevant to an industrial dispute. The Court 
is required to report ordinarily within six 
months from the commencement of the 
enquiry. 

The Industrial Tribunal may consist of 
one or more persons. Members of the tri- 
bunals must be persons of independent stand- 
ing who are or have been judges of High 
Courts or District Judges. Persons who are 
qualified for appointment as judges of a 
High Court can also be appointed but their 
appointment is subject to the approval of the 
High Court. After the Tribunal has given 
its award, it becomes obligatory on the part 
of the Government to declare it binding on 
the parties by a written order. Where, how- 


ever, the Government concerned are a party 
to the dispute and feel that it would be 
inexpedient on public grounds to give effect 
to the whole or any part of the award, such 
an award must be laid before the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Government concerned 
and a resolution for its consideration be 
moved by the Government as soon as pos- 
sible. The Legislative Assembly may by a 
resolution confirm, modify, or reject the 
award. The decision of the Legislative 
Assembly must be given effect to by the 
Government concerned. 


Strikes or lockouts in the public utility 
services without notice are declared illegal. 
Also a strike or lockout is declared illegal if 
commenced or declared (1) during the 
pendency of conciliation proceedings before 
a board and seven days after the conclusion 
of such proceedings, (2) during the pendency 
of proceedings before a Tribunal and two 
months after the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings, (3) during any period in which 
a settlement or award is in operation in res- 
pect of any of the matters covered by the 
settlement or award. Chapter VI of the 
Act prescribes penalties for illegal strikes and 
lockouts, instigation of illegal strikes, breach 
of a settlement or award, disclosure of con- 
fidential information, etc. 


There is a growing realisation that con- 
ciliation and arbitration methods would be 
of little avail without a basic field of under- 
standing on the fundamentals, without an 
accepted code of conduct and rights and 
obligations. With a view to fostering this 
understanding on fundamentals, the Govern- 
ment of India have passed the Standing 
Orders Act of 1946. The Act extends to the 
whole of India and applies to all industrial 
establishments employing 100 or more 
persons. It authorises the Central Govern- 
ment in the case of central undertakings, 
ports mines and oil fields and Provincial 
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Governments in all other.cases to extend the 
scope to or exempt any other class or classes 
of establishments from any or all of the 
provisions of the Act. 


Under the Act, every employer is required 
to submit to the Certifying officer within six 
months of the application of the Act, five 
copies of draft standing orders which he 
proposes to adopt along with the prescribed 
particulars regarding the workmen employed 
and the name of the trade union to which 
they belong. The draft should conform to 
the model standing orders where these have 
been prescribed and should provide for cer- 
tain matters laid down in the schedule, for 
example, classification of workmen; manner 
of intimating to workmen periods and hours 
of work, holidays, pay days and wage rates; 
shift working; conditions and proceedure 
for leave; closing and reopening of the 
sections of the establishment; rights and lia- 
bilities of employers and workmen arising 
from stoppages; termination of employment; 
means of redress for workmen against unfair 
treatment or exactions etc. 

The Certifying Officer certifies these orders 
after taking into consideration the objections 
of employers and employees. Persons aggriev- 
ed by the decision of the Certifying Officer 
can prepare an appeal to the Industrial 
Court or such appellate authority as may 
be set up for the purpose. For failure to 
submit draft standing orders or for the ¢on- 
travention thereof, an employer is punish- 
able with fine. 


The functions of the Certifying Officer are 
to be discharged by the Labour Commis- 
sioner where one exists or in his absence by an 
officer appointed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment. For Central undertakings, the Govern- 
ment of India have appointed the Chief Cm- 
(Central) 


missioner of Labour to exercise 


the functions of an appellate authority and 
th: Regional Labour Commissioners of three 
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zones to perform the duties of Certifying 
Officers. Rules under the Act have been 
framed by most of the State Governments 
and Certifying Officers and _ appellate 
authorities have been appointed under the 
Act. 


In India, there has thus developed a com- 
prehensive machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration with ample scope for investiga- 
tion and enquiry. It is not necessary to trace 
the development of trade unions in this 
connection but suffice it to say that there 
are a number of organised unions which are 
strong enough to carry on collective bargain- 
ing. India does not lag behind other count- 
ries in respect of the machinery for settle- 
ment of industrial disputes through peaceful 
means. With the recent setting up of a 
Labour Appellate Tribunal the coping stone 
on the labour judiciary has been placed. 


Peace in industry is a prerequisite for peace 
in the community. But it is eluding our 
grasp. A two-fold approach is necessary. 
Prevention as well as settlement of disputes 
through peaceful means should be simulta- 
neously sought. The preventive programme 
constitutes the material for another article. 
jut we may here mention that in so far as 
the causes for industrial disputes are (1) 
economic (2) psychological and (3) politi- 
cal, the remedies too must be found in these 
spheres. This part of the article deals with 
three aspects of the machinery of settlement: 
(1) Voluntary approach through trade 
agreements, (2) diplomatic approach through 
mediators or conciliators and (3) Judicial 
approach through arbitrators, Courts or 
Tribunals. These three methods constitute 
different steps in the process of peaceful 
settlement of disputes. We have to travel a 
long way before we reach the stage of making 
labour settle all its diputes with employers 
through courts without resort to strikes. The 
history of experience with compulsory arbit- 
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ration in New Zealand and Australia, in 
Kansas and Colorado testifies to this state- 
ment. In these states, compulsion succeeded 
so long as the awards were favourable to 
labour and broke down when unfavourable. 
The State vis-a-vis the organised labour is in 
the same position as its earliest predecessor in 
ancient societies against groups with the 
right of private vengeance. In spite of its 
strength, it is too weak to compel labour to 
settle its disputes through jjudicial tribunals. 
Under present conditions, the functions of 


the Labour Tribunals are to make them 
attractive, to persuade and convince the 
parties to the industrial dispute “to give hot 
blood time to cool, to prevent men (or groups 
of men) from redressing their own wrongs 
and to take into their own hands and regulate 
the methods of redress”. Strike or lock-out 
being as disastrous as a civil war is dangerous, 
must be eschewed and for this, definiteness 
of labour jurisprudence and systematic labour 
judiciary commanding the allegiance of both 


the parties to the dispute are vitally necessary. 

















VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R. N. Havpipur 


In view of the changing economic and social conditions, the author points out, it has 
become difficult for many to make a proper choice of professions. Hence the need for educa- 


tional and vocational guidance in our schools today. 


Discussing this problem, Mr. Haldipur 


gives a plan for organizing the Guidance Movement in India. 


Mr. R. N. Haldipur has just returned from the U.S.A. after completing his advanced 
studies in Experimental Psychology in the Columbia University. 


During the last Indian 
educators have been devoting their thought 
to vocational the 
Mahatma Gandhi announced his policy of 
constructive program and Swadeshi, an 
attempt has been made to reconstruct the 
educational system in the country, so that 
the 
manual, mechanical and practical aspects 
than on merely literary pursuits. It was 


twenty years, 


education. Since time 


more emphasis could be 


placed on 


really a move in the direction of democra- 
tisation of education to make it 
to different levels of intelligence and skill, 
and also to integrate the different aspects 
of the personality of the student. Today 
the platforms and political programs are 
advocating vocational education. 
of the States serious thought is being given 


available 


In many 


to Basic Education, whereby manual skill 
through handicraft would have a rightful 
place in the school curriculum. The need 
has been felt in view of the changing economy 
of the country. The growing industrialisation 
in the country with unavoidable mechani- 
sation necessarily demands more workers 
trained to take their rightful place in the 
new world. 


In this humdrum of activity, where we 
are devoting our energies to open more 
vocational and technical schools to train 
more people for trade and commerce, we 
are likely to overstep. All these years the 
occupational areas have been characterised 
by chance activity. One gets into a com- 


mercial school, because there is nothing 
A student takes up technical 


else to do. 


courses because he fails in the academic 
work of the regular High School curriculum. 
One becomes a lawyer after his father and 
another becomes a doctor because his uncle 
wants him to be one. There are a few who 
still rely on phrenology and palmistry. In 
unplanned and arbitrarily chosen 
careers, we have many who are dissatisfied 
with their jobs; many who are misfits and 
many others who go on hopping from one 
This has resulted 
in a wastage of human labour and produc- 
tive activity in industry, dissatisfaction in 
professions and maladjustment in specific 


these 


type of work to another. 


jobs. 


We need to 
fit a square peg in a square hole—to select 
and train proper persons to do proper work 
and proper pupils to learn proper things. 
This process of selection and guidance is 
called “Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance” in educational institutions and “Em- 


Hence arises the problem. 


ployee Selection” at industrial level in many 
countries like the U. S. A. and England, 
where it has been used very profitably in 
both schools and industry. 


The need for educational and vocational 
guidance.—There is a _ natural tendency 
amongst most of us to take that which is 
familiar for granted. Work and occupation 
has been one belonging to this category. 
Never do we pause to think that, since 
work occupies a major portion of one’s time, 
it should be the active expression of the 
individual’s whole personality. In view of 
this, a careful study of the individual and 
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his problems with regard to his vocational 
activity is necessary. 

The modern industrial world with growing 
mechanisation and specialization, is pretty 
complicated for the parents to help or advise 
their children. Hence organised educational 
and vocational guidance is needed to provide 
the individual with experienced advice 
which will help him to decide on the course 
of action necessary for vocational adjustment. 


It is also necessary to offset the unwise 
and false guidance of untrustworthy adver- 
tisements, selfish and ignorant suggestions 
and other prejudiced or unreliable sources. 


Again from the community and national 
point of view, educational guidance insures 
greater profit to the individual from his 
period of training and more effective expen- 
diture of the State and community funds 
for schools. Vocational adjustment for each 
individual not only means personal happi- 
ness but prevents great social and economic 
waste. Thus educational and_ vocational 
guidance is important from the point of view 
of the individual, the school and the society. 
Teachers, educationists, parents, leaders in 
the social, civic and industrial field, although 
interested in their specific problems, must 
assume some of the responsibility for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


The principles of guidance.-—The term 
vocational applies to all gainful occupations 
which add in one way or another to national 
wealth, in terms of commodities or produc- 
tivity or services. Vocational guidance is 
not a single act—not a prescription to be 
given to a person who is groping in the 
dark for a job. It is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. 
Its ultimate goal is vocational adjustment 
of the individual in terms of the skill he 
has achieved, efficiency in the work, job 
satisfaction and social effectiveness. It is 
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primarily concerned with helping individuals 
to make decisions and choices in planning 
their future and building their careers in 
terms of their interest, aptitude, intelligence 
and personality factors. 


Educational guidance is the conscious 
effort to assist in the intellectual and personal 
growth of an individual. Since the indivi- 
dual should grow according to his interests, 
aptitudes, and intelligence, educational gui- 
dance helps him in the choice of studies, 
choice of curricula and the choice of schools 
and colleges. Since preparation for an 
occupation involves these decisions, it be- 
evident that vocational guidance 
separated from educational 


comes 
cannot be 
guidance. 


The underlying principles which govern 
educational and vocational guidance activi- 
ties are based upon the recognition of (1) in- 
dividual differences, (11) the complexity of 
modern occupational life, (i) the right of 
the individual to make his own choice al- 
though subject to the necessity of considering 
the economic and social situation in which 
he finds himself and of realising that the 
adjustment of an individual and his occupa- 
tion is an ever changing process. A human 
being is not an automaton; he differs from 
his fellow beings in both interests and 
potentialities. Vocational guidance implies 
a free but a deliberate choice, thus involving - 
the democratic principles on which our 
whole constitution is based. 

Dealing at length with these principles, 
it may be stated that the following points 
will have to be borne in mind in giving 
any kind of guidance: — 


(1) No two individuals are identical in 


natural endowment or in environmental 
conditions. Every effort must be made to 
understand the  individual’s intelligence, 


special abilities, knowledge of work, physical 
fitness, educational achievements, experience, 
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temperament, character, interests and _ his 
The indivi- 
individual atten- 


social and economic situation. 
dual differences call for 
tion. To provide equal opportunities for 
all, it becomes necessary to accord separate 
treatment to This does 
that each different from 


every other, that there is only one good job 


each. not mean 


individual is so 
for every person. Nor is the individual a 
fixed and rigid entity. He is capable of 
adapting himself within certain limits to a 
Instead, therefore, of 
there being just one perfect position for 


veriety of situations. 


any individual, it would be truer to say 
that there are 
within which an individual may fill any 


certain occupational areas 


one of several positions satisfactorily. 


The 


changing social and economic conditions 


(12) advancement of science and 
make it increasingly difficult for an individual 
to be familiar with diverse occupations. It is, 
therefore, necessary to know the nature of 
the actual work to be done, its educational 
requirements, its demands on health, intel- 
ligence, special ability, temperament and 
character, the opportunity it offers for train- 
ing and advancement, the remuneration, the 
working conditions and the importance of 
the occupation and the industry. Informa- 
tion on these points should be supplemented 
by a knowledge of educational institutions, 
the type of training they offer, costs, entrance 
requirements, qualifications necessary | for 
succcess and the content of courses offered. 


(i) Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance must take account of the developing 
personality of the individual, of his changing 
economic status and of the changes likely 
to occur in occupations. Since there is a 
necessity for making continuous adjustments, 
educational and vocational guidance must 
offer continuous service to the individual. 


(tv) It also would involve an understan- 
ding of the local cultural habitat of the 
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people, the sociological and anthropological 
background which would throw light on 
the processes of choice and later adjust- 
ments. 


Methods for Adoption.—It is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous to prescribe a code or 
method to 
the activities to be undertaken to apply the 
above mentioned principles immediately on 
the Indian scene. The factors determining 
occupational choice in India are such that 
the hypothesis of the possibility of a choice 
is difficult to maintain. Lord Tennyson’s 
deep sigh “lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world” has its bearing on the 
structural aspect of our society. The deep 
impressions of a hierarchial caste system on 
the one side and the new economic class 
system on the other have greatly stratified 
our society. Hence occupational choice has 
been not only a matter of the prospective 
worker but has been the concern of the 
kith and kin and the semi-organised set-up 
The rural 
scene offers still more problems to be tackled. 
There we have to meet with the problem 
of illiteracy; secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation is still a dim, distant prospect and 
vocational guidance is nowhere on_ the 
Hence the approach to the pro- 
blem both in urban as well as rural areas 
should be slow but multitudinal. Research 
in techniques and tools should go side by 
side. Investigation into the occupational 
opportunities should proceed along with the 
study of the tools of measurement of interest, 
aptitudes and intelligence. A lot of testing 
material will have to be devised and vali- 
dated. Short-term pilot studies should be 
encouraged at various points. 
Training of the personnel through courses 
opened in various Teacher’s colleges should 
take its stride. Public interest should be 


a-rule-of-the-thumb streamline 


of our industrial and social life. 


horizon. 


vantage 


fostered and their support enlisted by means 
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of propaganda and _ successful short-term 
studies. 


All these colossal tasks should not how- 
ever, prevent getting the guidance pro- 
gramme started. This can be done by 
cominencing a three-month summer-camp 
training or in-service training, for one 
selected teacher from each school, where 
the very essential broad principles of psycho- 
logy, economics and counselling can be 
given. We can thus have a team of what 
may be called career-masters or guidance 
teachers. These can carry on the work of 
giving a general educational and vocational 
guidance, based upon a study of the personal 
data of the individual pupils weighing their 
socio-economic status, family, father’s occu- 
pation as against intelligence, aptitudes and 
interests as revealed by their achievements 
in class work and extra curricular life of 
the school. This is not an end but just 
a beginning of guidance 
schools. 


movement in 
The institutions required for this purpose 
may be enumerated thus: 
(1) Teachers’ Colleges, giving specia- 
lised training. 

Centres for a few select pilot 

studies where this trained personnel 

can be utilised. 

(1) Various three-month summer-camp 
centres, giving training in a gene- 
ral type of guidance to teacher- 
representatives from different 
schools, 


(ii) 


(tv) A research centre where tests are 
being devised, occupational data 
gathered and occupational briefs 
giving information are prepared. 
A committee of the local commu- 
nity interests like educators, indus- 
trialists and elders of the town, to 
popularise and foster interest in 
guidance movement. 


(v) 
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(vt) Agencies at different places for 
more specialized guidance services. 


These programs will need the initiative of 
the educators, industrialists, teachers and 
parents so that a productive and an effec- 
tive beginning is made. This will need a 
better parent-teacher relationship in each 
locality so that the parents can be persuaded 
to handle the question of vocational choice 
by cooperating with the pupil in the first 
place and with the teacher who knows the 
pupil’s performance. This fact is to be 
borne in mind, especially in view of the fact 
that more freedom to the individual is likely 
to lead to a parent-teacher conflict. This 
would put the burden of proof not on Gov- 
ernment or the elusive public but upon each 
individual teacher who has to play the role 
of both a teacher as well as a citizen. 


Now let us pause and consider how the 
individual teacher should go about his special 
duties or tasks: — 


(1) Study of the individual.—All avail- 
able data bearing on the individual should 
be studied before an attempt is made to 
give counsel and advice. These can be 
obtained from (@) interviews with the pupil, 
(6) school records, (c) examinations, (d) 
interviews with other teachers, parents, 
friends and acquaintances of the pupil. All 
these depend upon various situations, each 
1ecessitating an inquiry. 

An individual cumulative school record 
should register from year to year, all school 
experiences, viz., results of physical and 
mental aptitude tests, recreational and extra- 
curricular activities; hobbies and interests; 
and family situation and happenings. This 
is a very difficult task but its achievement 
largely depends upon the interest taken by 
the teacher. (¢) Examinations and tests of 
various sorts furnish valuable data regarding 
the individual. For the moment, one can 


rely with caution on the examinations pre- 
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valent today. But a day will have to be 
augured when one can depend on more 
standardised tests administered scientifically 
with 
This would require training of a personnel 


norms available for interpretation. 


for both the administration and interpreta- 
tests. (f) held with 


parents, teachers and other related people 


tion of Interviews 
depend for their importance on the material 
required for the purpose. 

Stu- 
dies should be made of separate occupations, 


(a) Study of the occupation.—(a) 


jobs or industries in the local area and of 
trends in occupational distribution. These 
will have to be short term local studies ‘as 
well as long term State-wide studies. In 
snaking these studies, information gained by 
visits to places of employment and by inter- 
views with employers should be supplemented 
by the literature on the subject and by data 
secured from census reports, reports of em- 
ployers’ associations, labour organisations, 
professional organisations and Government 
departments. At present, occupational trends 
can be found by the individual school, 
sending a questionnaire to its alumni, regar- 
ding the various jobs (and their details) 
they have secured, a follow-up study in 
short, and by sending letters to local in- 
dustries or employers, to about 
openings to be found there. 

(b) A library of occupational studies made 
by the school or other agencies both local 
and national in scope, should be maintained. 

(c) A career-master should evaluate the 
work from time to time and should seek to 


inquire 


inform the public regarding the same, in 
order to secure full co-operation in carrying 
on the work of the guidance movement. 
(au) Counselling (a) Group Guidance 
Guidance can be carried on for group or 
for an individual. 
guidance, 


In the case of group- 


activities 
A study of occupa- 
uons, helpful in meeting future vocational 


classes in vocational 


should be carried on. 
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problems, should be carried on by the stu- 
dent. This should also be made an 
occasion to show his relationship to other 
workers and to appreciate the contribution 
of all forms of labour to the welfare of 
society. This is particularly urgent in India, 
since the educated pupils drift along towards 
the white-collar jobs. These classes should 
also help in the choice of curricula and 
hence it is advisable to have them a year 
before the choice is made. Aids that may 
prove helpful are: — 


(1) Visits to factories, business establish- 
ments, rural areas including fields. Talks 
by representatives of various trades and 
professions, 

(2) Special 


These can be arranged by social and civic 


lectures and conferences. 
organisations. 

(3) Pamphlets giving information about 
occupations and the educational prepara- 
tion they require. 

(4) An up-to-date collection of college 
catalogues. 

(5) Motion pictures, libraries and field 
work, 

Individual Guidance——(1) This will be 
especially necessary in the case of pupils 
find out the vocation 
(2) The career masters 
pupils at regular intervals 
but particularly at critical times, as one 
year before school or at exit time. (3) In 
the case of pupils who need other help like 
medical advice, financial relief, reference 
should be made to appropriate agencies and 
their cooperation should be sought. (4) 
Vocational choice should as far as possible 
be made after some try-out experience. 
Hasty choice is a waste, both of time and 


who need help to 
they are fit for. 
should interview 


energy. 


There are two other activities which the 
career master, with the help of the Principal 
of the school, can undertake: 
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(1) Employment certificate should be 
given not only with regard to formal require- 
ments but should offer information, bearing 
on occupational problems, details of training, 
and future adjustments. 


(2) Placement or assistance in securing a 
position —This may mean advice about 
supplementary study or training, ¢. g., short- 
hand, typewriting etc., the technique of 
applying for a position, writing applications 
and method of facing interviews, etc. This 
should be done by taking into consideration 
not only the individual potentialities, 
interests, and skills but also the correspond- 
ing requirements of the occupations and the 
opportunities it offers. 


In addition, a follow-up study of these 
pupils would help both evaluation of the 
guidance movement and also indicate lines 
of future guidance. Curricular changes and 
trade training courses can also be influenced 
by the experience and needs of former 
students. 

All this looks like a nice blue-print. But 
the questions facing us are, “How can we 
make this practical? What about the finance 
and the personnel?”. 
lies in the fact of a serious realisation on the 


The only solution 


part of the educators of the urgency and 
need of such guidance in a fast changing 
India, with programs of technical and in- 
dustrial developments. If we have intention 
but not the will, there is little hope to go 
ahead. We can only make the best of what 
we have. A parallel can be pointed out 
in the introduction of physical training in 
every school, requiring the appointment of 
a Physical Training Instructor. Similarly, 
if we insist upon having a career-master in 
each school, more than half the battle is 
won. The question of finances can be 
solved by re-arranging curricula so that our 


heavily-burdened  subject-curriculum can 


relieve one of its teachers for the purpose 
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of guidance and social education. More- 
over, the vocational motive can be developed 
through many subjects taught in the schools. 
While it is essential that the cultural aspect 
should not be under-rated, the relative value 
of different subjects for different vocations 
can be made clear by discussion of such 
simple facts, such as, the importance of 
command of language for the engineer or the 
extent of the use of mathematics in such 
diverse fields as carpentry, medicine and 
economics. It is important that cach 
subject teacher should present the voca- 
tional value and opportunities in that special 
ficld. This is more in line with a learning 
process, which directs the pupil’s attention 
to real life situations. In addition, art or 
exploratory courses, especially in different 
vocations, part-time work and similar activi- 
ties, would stimulate the vocational motive 
and these experiences would help in discover- 
ing interests and abilities. This would also 
motivate the student’s mind towards being 
socially productive and a good citizen. 


The counsellor and the school will have 
to study the broader aspects of the services 
they render. With this in view, the school 
will have to find out the number of drop- 
outs, the failures and other ill-adjusted pupils 
and investigate into the causes of their 
failure. Moreover, a study of the vocational 
needs of the community may help the pro- 
blems of guidance and future placement. 
An inspection of the alluring short-cuts to 
fortune through short training courses and 
correspondence courses offered by vague 
advertisements is a necessary part of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 


Organisation and Administration for the 
Purposes of Guidance.—A few questions re- 
garding organisation and administration are 
pertinent here. Because of the variation in 
local conditions, it is impossible to prescribe 
one exact form of organisation. In the case 
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of the school-systems of a large community, 
a Director of Guidance can co-operate and 
co-ordinate the services rendered by the in- 
dividual career-masters in each school, while 
in rural areas, a director can be appointed 
for a region, covering a number of schools. 
This director should be a trained person 
who should give technical assistance and 


supervise the guidance programs of these 


different schools. He can also conduct 
research both in occupational trends and 
scientific ways of appraisal. In addition, 


he can help in placement work of individual 
schools by supplying them with necessary 
material from time to time and marshalling 
the cooperation of the various employment 
He has in short to work in close 
cooperation with those engaged in related 
activities and wherever possible with the 
teachers themselves, whose understanding 
and help are essential to the continuous guid- 
ance of young people and the guidance 
movement itself. 

Of all the problems, the one that is most 
immediate and essential is that of creating 
public opinion, in favour of Guidance Move- 
ment. This can be facilitated by organising 
a Council of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance with representatives of educational 
institutions, of employment exchanges, of 
social organisations, especially interested in 
the problems of labour and State depart- 
ments of labour. This Council can have 
sub-committees entrusted with the task , of 
assisting in special branches of guidance 
activities. It may be mentioned here that 
the Rotary Club of Bombay has already 
undertaken one such activity, viz., the pre- 
paration of occupational pamphlets and the 
Y. M. C. A. has organised career-conferences 
for both school and college students. 


agencies. 
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The last word would be regarding the 
selection of teachers for counsellor’s work. 
Since this field is of a specialized nature, 
arrangements for training should be made 
in Teachers Colleges till all the short-term 
trained career-masters become full-fledged 
vocational counsellors, after their one year’s 
training. This special qualification can be 
made necessary, as we have more and more 
trained personnel available. But this should 
not deter the starting of Guidance Movement 
with the help of short-term-trained carcer- 
masters who can later on be trained for more 
specialised work. There are, however, a 
few personal qualities required of a coun- 
sellor. These are interest in people, an 
understanding of their problems, _ tact, 
patience, the spirit of service, together with 
a respect for accuracy, appreciation of scienti- 
fic methods, a broad general education, in- 
cluding a knowledge of economics, psy- 
chology, history and sociology. The special 
courses in educational and _ vocational 
guidance should include supervised partici- 
pation in such activities as counselling, 
occupational studies, vocational education, 
case-work, psychology-testing, field-work and 
practical experience in teaching. One need 
not try to pass the camel through the needle 
hole all at once. These courses and training 
can come slowly along with the progress 
made in research activities. We have to 
make a start somewhere and build up the 
structures slowly and patiently; then voca- 
tional guidance is bound to stay in secondary 
schools. It is neither an exaggeration nor 
a vain hope, if we say that vocational guid- 
ance is a stepping stone to a better society, 
where personal satisfaction and social pro- 
ductiveness can both be realised and the 
corner stones of democratic life firmly laid. 














CHILDREN IN NEED—A RETROSPECT OF LAWS 
D. V. KuLKarRNi 


With the growing recognition of the importance of children to the nation, the Govern- 
ments of the Union and States are revising their old Acts and making increasing provision for 


the welfare and protection of delinquent and destitute children. 


Reviewing these laws in 


this article, Mr. Kulkarni makes a comparative study of children’s Acts in some of the progres- 


sive countries of the West. 


Mr. D. V. Kulkarni is the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Bombay Government. 


Someone has said that law is blind and as 
a rule law has given the same treatment to 
all in society. But law is only an instrument 
devised by man to give justice and justice 
must take into account the personality of 
any one who is to be covered by it. When 
this principle is established, the element of 
humanity and guardianship of the persons 
appearing before law comes in. Con- 
sequently, children in need who require help 
through the machinery of law should get 
differential treatment. As a matter of fact, 
the problem of according a differential 
treatment to child offenders and children 
who are “in need of care and _protec- 
tion” has engaged the attention of social 
thinkers throughout history, both in the East 
and the West. 


Measures in the Past.—If a detailed study 
is made of the ancient legal literature of 
India from this point of view, it is possible to 
gain a substantial support for the statement 
made above. In the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya 
as well as the Smritis of Manu, Apasthamba, 
Vishnu and other Codes of the Hindus, 
compiled from time to time, there are stray 
references which illustrate that people who 
were socially handicapped including children, 
women and old people, should be and were 
accorded differential treatment when they 
required the attention of the State. 


Similarly, in the West, as far back as 
the tenth century, Athelstane enacted that 


‘men should slay none younger than 15 win- 
ters men’ and provided that “if his kindred 
will not take him, nor be surety for him, 
then swear he as the Bishop will teach him, 
that he will shun of evil, and let him be in 
bondage for his price. And if after that he 
steals, let men slay or hang him, as they 
do to his elders.”’ In the year Books 
of Edward I, it is recorded that burglary 
was spared to a boy of 12 years. 

Disparity between measures and prac- 

tices—In common practice, however, this 
principle was not observed in England and 
as late as in 1840 a boy of 15 was sentenced 
to 14 years transportation for stealing 40 
oranges and 50 eggs.” 
; In 1844 it is reported that there were 
11,348 persons between the ages of 10 and 
20—or one person in 304 of the total 
population of that age—in the prisons of 
England. In 1849 not less than 10,703 
persons under 17 were sent to prisons for 
imprisonment or transportation.* 


992 


Even in the twentieth century, in spite 
of the enlightenment as far as the problems 
of children are concerned, there are certain 
States in India where the children are not 
accorded the differential treatment. Only 
last year, a young boy who was 11 years of 
age was sentenced to 46 years.© Only 
very recently in one of the murder cases in 
the Uttar Pradesh, a young girl of 13 years, 
named Shanti Devi was sentenced to trans- 


* (Please vide Section 61 of the (English) Children and Young Offenders Act, 1933). 

* (Quoted in Report of Departmental Committee on the treatment of young offenders, 
1927, page 7). 

* (Calendar Chester, “uarter Session, June 1846). 

* (Report of Departinental Committee on the treatment of young offenders, 1927), 

* (Report in the Bombay Chronicle dated 14-11-1949). 
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portation for life only, in view of her 
“younger age”. 

A New Era.—However, in spite of all this, 
a steady progress in the line of amelioration 
of the lot of children has been maintained. 

The Indian Constitution, Article 39 (f) 
lays down, “ The State shall, in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing that child- 
hood and youth are protected against ex- 
ploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” Based on this Article, Dr. 
Panjabrao Deshmukh introduced a Bill for- 
mally “To provide for protection, for main- 
tenance, for custody, for education and em- 
ployment of children” on December 16, 1949. 
Though the Bill was considered ultra vires 
of the Constituent Assembly (Legislative 
and also was educationally defective, there 
was unanimity on the objects of the Bill and 
it was generally approved that measures 
should be taken on a national level for the 
protection of childhood and youth in the 


country. 

This particular, problem was given special 
attention by the Education Ministers’ Con- 
ference held in August 1949. ‘his Conference 
consequently Committee of 
Experts which drafted the Model Children 
Act as suitable for the States in the Indian 


appointed a 


Union to base their Acts in respect of welfare 
of children “in need of care and protection.” 

In the Western countries, particularly in 
the United States, a new era began in the 
year 1909 when President Theodore Roose- 
velt called the first Whitehouse Conference 
on children. in this Con- 
ference mainly dealt with the care of children 


The discussions 


in institutions and in Foster Family Homes, 
which were just taking root at the time. One 
of the great principles which was enunciated 
at this Conference—and which still holds 
good—was contained in the oft quoted state- 
ment: “Home life is the highest and finest 
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product of civilisation. It is a great mould- 
ing force of mind and character. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for urgent 
and compelling reasons.” 

The second Conference (The Whitehouse 
Children Conferences are being held decen- 
nially now) was the Children’s Bureau Con- 
ference on child welfare standards held in 


1919 and was financed from Presidential 
funds by President Wilson. 
The third Whitehouse Conference was 


held in 1930 at the call of President Hoover. 
It covered a wider range of subjects than 
the preceding Conferences and more than 
30 Volumes depicting the deliberations were 
compiled and issued. 

The 1940 Conference for children in a 
democracy, called by President F. D. Roose- 
held 


just imminent during 1940. 


sessions when war was 
The conference 
was attended by some 150 representatives 
of various agencies working in the field of 
child welfare and the membership was about 
700 including men with professional back- 
ground, housing experts, representatives of 
Church groups, etc. 

Over and above the Whitehouse Con- 
ferences on children, the American people 
are in other fields which are 
allied or which, in a way, form a part of the 
general field of child welfare. During the 
year 1946 the Attorney General of the 
U. S. A., Mr. Tom Clark, convened a 
National Conference on prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency and this Con- 
ference considered in detail 
facets of juvenile delinquency. 

This, no doubt, is a great advance on the 
thinking current in the last decade of the 
19th century when the first Juvenile Court 
Law was passed in the U. S. A. 


The Bombay Children Act-—The Govern- 
ment of Bombay have now recast the Bombay 


velt, its final 


also active 


the various 


*(P. T. I. Report from Saharanpur dated April, 19, 1950 appearing in the Times of 
India of 30th April, 1950. 
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Children Act of 1924. A departmental 
committee to consider the existing measures 
under the Bombay. Children Act, 1924, was 
appointed under Government Resolution, 
Home Department, No: 1922/4, dated the 
3rd July, 1945. After thorough considera- 
tion of the report submitted by this depart- 
mental committec, the Bombay Children Act 
LXXI of 1948 was published having received 
the assent of the Governor-General, in the 
Bombay Govt. Gazette of Dec. 31, 1948. 

This Act is an improvement on the 1924 
Act, in that it has introduced new concepts 
of dealing with child offenders as well as with 
destitutes, neglected, victimised and other 
types of children who require special help. 

Incidentally it will not be out of place 
here to enumerate a few important dates 
and background All-India 
level, which relate to the passage of the 
Bombay Children Act, 1924. 

The Apprentices Act XLX of 1850 which 
is an All-India enactment having as its object 
the control of the “relations between em- 
ployers and apprentices” empowers Magist- 
rates to bind children, both boys and girls, 
between the ages of 10 and 18, as appren- 
tices, if convicted of petty offences. This, 
perhaps, was the first attempt in India to 
deal with destitute and delinquent children. 

Section 399 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code permitted the commitment of boys 
under 16 to a Reformatory, established by 
the local Government. 

The Reformatory Schools Act VIII of 
1897 is also an All-India measure which 
repealed an earlier Act of 1876. This Act 
deals with delinquent boys under 16 years 
of age in Bombay Province and under 15 
years elsewhere. Under the Act, Reformatory 
Schools may be established and youthful 
offenders may, on the direction of the senten- 
cing Courts, be ordered to be detained in Re- 
formatory Schools from 2 to 7 years, instead 
of undergoing sentence of imprisonment. 


legislation on 
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The Bombay Children Act XIII of 1924, is 
a Government of Bombay enactment which 
after various amendments was thoroughly 
recast in 1948 as stated above. 

Legislation in other States in India.—Prior 
to the passage of the Bombay Children Act, 
1924, the Government of Madras enacted 
the Madras Children Act in 1920 and the 
Government of Bengal enacted the Bengal 
Children Act in 1922. The Government of 
Central Provinces enacted the C. P. Children 
Act in 1928. A comparative statement illust- 
rating these as well as other Children Acts, 
which incidentally were more or less enact- 
ments drawn up on the lines of the Bombay 
Children Act, is given below. ‘The state- 
ment also enumerates other social legisla- 
tion in the field of correctional welfare enac- 
ted in the native states before their merger 
with the Indian Union: 

The Government of Madras have recently 
drafted a Children’s Bill to revise and re- 
model their Act of 1920. A First Grade 
Committee has been appointed to consider 
the draft and the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools of the State of Bombay has been 
taken as a member on that Committee. 

The Bill seeks to emphasize the principle 
of guardianship and in deserving cases makes 
legal provision for training and education 
of needy children. It also visualizes the 
establishment of an After-Care organization 
with an objective to give help, protection 
and guidance to those children who stand 
in need of protection. The penal terminology 
has been restricted to the minimum and it is 
expected that the finalized form of the Bill 
will be a piece of social legislation with the 
least possible penal flavour. The age limit 
under the other existing Children Acts is 
proposed to be made wider to enable the 
State to care for a variety of persons. All 
these statutory features the 


also stress 


principles of treatment and _ rehabilitation 
rather than the retributive penal aspect. 
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A General Comparison.—Taking a bird’s- 
eye-view of all the Children Acts, as they 
exist today, we may say in general that since 
the Bombay Children Act has been the most 
recent enactment, it is naturally more pro- 
gressive as far as the philosophy behind the 
Children Acts is concerned. The preamble 
to the Bombay Children Act No. LXXI of 
1948 reads: 


“Whereas it is expedient to consolidate 
and amend the law for the custody, pro- 
tection, treatment and_ rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and for the 
trial of youthful offenders in the Province 
of Bombay and for certain other purposes 
specified herein, etc.” 


The main principle of the Act is the re- 
habilitation of children in need of care and 
protection and all the procedures in the Act 
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(7) Bailing out of children to safe cases 
only is restricted. 

(8) Passing of final orders committing 
dangerous children to jail is now in the 
hands of Government. 

(9) Repatriation of children to their 
Provinces of origin is provided for. 

(10) Probation Officers, etc., acting under 
the provisions of the Act are deemed as 
public servants and no suit, etc., shall be 
instituted against them for anything done 
by them in good faith.” 

The new Madras Bill, which is on the 
anvil, when it takes final shape will, it is 
hoped, go still further, as the penal principles 
which still exist in the Bombay Children 
Act will be reduced in the new Madras 
Children Act, as is evident from the 
present draft. The age group of children to 


are supposed to work towards this ideal. yee covered under the provisions of the 


Some of the improvements introduced in 
the Bombay Children Act, 1948, which stress 
the social principles and highlight the trends 
in the field of child welfare are enumerated 
below : — 


“(1) All juvenile offenders must be tried 
in Juvenile Courts in that area and not in 
adult Courts, and there should be no joint 
trial of child and adult in areas where 
Juvenile Courts exist. 

(2) Appearance of legal practitioners 
before Juvenile Courts except in cases where 
such appearance is necessary in public in- 
terests is restricted. 

(3) Dealing with children suffering from 
leprosy or of unsound mind is provided for. 

(4) Uncontrollable children may, in ad- 
dition to Certified Schools, be committed 
to fit person institutions or to the care of a 
guardian or relative. 

(5) Provision to prevent exploitation of 
children is made. 

(6) Offences against Children are made 
cognizable, 


nd the State will be responsible for the 
ducation and training of suitable children 
‘until they attain age of 21 years. 


* The Bengal and C. P. Children Acts do 
not favourably compare with the legislation 
f the States of Bombay and Madras. In 
the Central Provinces, the Act has been more 
or less defunct. Both in the C. P. and 
Bengal, the existing Reformatory Schools 
show that the philosophy of treatment of 
children in need of care and protection, has 
not developed as it should. Though specific 
mention has not been made regarding corpo- 
ral punishment, it has been in vogue as was 
the case with the Bombay Children Act, 
1924, in some of these old Acts. 


fr se Act of Madras will be upto 21, 


The Model Children Act, framed by the 
Government of India Committee of Experts, 
has, however, taken the most salient features 
of the existing Children Acts in this country. 
The penal terminology has been avoided 
to give the benefit of the provisions of the 
Children Acts to as great a number as pos- 
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sible; the age limit is proposed to be raised 
from 18 to 21 and established educational 
principles are incorporated, after reducing 
the penal philosophy as much as _ possible. 

Children Acts in the U.S. A- 
the legislation in foreign countries, it is need- 
less to say, that the Western countries, 
especially the United States and England, 
have been leaders in this special field. 


As regards 


Since the time when the first Juvenile 
Act was passed in the State of Illinois in 
1899, laws have been enacted in every State 
and territory of the United States. Each State 
has enacted a law and has established sepa- 
rate Juvenile Courts providing for specialised 
jurisdiction and procedure in the Juvenile 
Courts. 

Some of these laws have received very 
little attention since their first passage in 
some of the States. On the other hand, 
some have been changing constantly towards 
better and more comprehensive forms. Some 
State laws contain criminal terminology even 
now, while others have taken a new shape 
with a pronounced social accent. As a 
result of all these tendencies, Juvenile Court 
legislation in the United States is still un- 
standardised, sometimes inconsistent and at 
times incomplete and defective. For want 
of space, it is not possible to present the 
comparison in its fullness. Suffice it to say, 
that the leaders in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency have made repeated efforts to remove 
these inconsistencies by attempting a “Stand- 
ard Juvenile Court Act.” 


The Standard Juvenile Court Act was 
framed to encourage the setting up of ade- 
quate Court machinery in handling cases 
of children requiring judicial action in ac- 
cordance with the accepted principles of 
child welfare. ‘The purpose and principle 
underlying are quite evident from the follow- 
ing quotation from the early edition of the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act: “The 


vo 


purpose of this Act is to secure for each 
child under this jurisdiction such care, 
guidance and control, preferably in his own 
home, as will conduce the child’s welfare 
and the best interest of the State and when 
such child is removed from his own family, 
to secure for him custody, care and discipline 
as near as possible equivalent to that which 
should have been given by his parents.” 

“The principle is hereby recognised that 
children under the jurisdiction of the Court 
are wards of the State, subject to the discip- 
line and entitled to the protection of the 
State, which may intervene to safeguard 
them from neglect and injury and to enforce 
the legal obligations due to them and from 
them.” 

The English Children Act.—The English 
Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, as 
amended in 1938, is a revision of the Children 
Act of 1908, which was a measure with 
such widespread and beneficent influence as 
to carn for it the popular name of “Children’s 
Charter”. It is noteworthy that the Indian 
Children Acts, being based on their English 
prototype, have gone through more or less 
the same stages as the English Children Act. 

As stated above, the first English Children 
Act which was passed in 1908, started a new 
cra in England, as far as the treatment of 
needy children was concerned. The philo- 
sophy behind the Act, as against many of the’ 
United States Acts which stress the principle 
of guardianship, is essentially penal in nature. 
However, the English Act provides for Lady 
Magistrates and thus it has softened the 
penal aspect. 


Anyone who is conversant with the machi- 
nery and the procedures of the Indian 
Juvenile Courts will have no difficulty in 
having some idea about the English Juvenile 
Courts, as, the Indian Children Acts are 
essentially based on the English Children 
Act. 
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Continental Legislation.—Taking a brief 
review of the Continental legislation con- 
cerning children, it is noticed that with the 
beginning of the twentieth century the prin- 
ciples of differential tracatment of children 
have taken firmer roots. 


France has the distinction of being the first 
country to give legal recognition to the 
specific needs of children. The 
Children’s protection in Belgium was passed 
on may 15, 1912. In Czechoslovakia, after 
1918, the people of the Republic started to 
agitate for passing a new Act which would 


Law of 


place the problem of the penal prosecution 
of the juvenile on a new basis. 

The Professors of the Czechoslovak Univer- 
sitics who collaborated with this project took 
a leading part in the movement and the 
“Act on the administration of justice against 
Juveniles” was passed on March 15, 1931. 

Though France was the first country ap- 
parently to give a legal status to the differen- 
tial treatment of children, it was not until 
1931 that we get the final shape of the 
legislation in respect of children. ‘The provi- 
sions of the French Laws concerning children, 
especially dealing with the protection of 
juveniles in moral danger, were enacted on 
August 5, 1950. The various dates marking 
distinct advances in the history of the French 
Children Act are given below: 19th July 
1898, 12th April 1906, 11th April 1918, 22nd 
July 1912, which constitutes the rights of 
child delinquents brought up before the 
Courts of Law and amended and modified by 
the law of 22nd February, 1921, 26th May 
1927, 10th March 1928 and 24th March 
1931. After the liberation of France in 1945, 
a new system of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency was introduced. 

It is interesting to note that the gravity 
of the problems of young children both boys 
and girls during the period of war, also, 
underlies the exceptional rapidity with which 
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this reform was made. According to the new 
system, the penal sections have become the 
exception and the child is dealt with by 
appropriate measures of protection, assist- 
ance, supervision, education and reform. In 
future, no minor of 18 years will appear 
before ordinary Judge and _ special 
Children’s Judges are appointed. 


any 


Germany had its Children Act, called the 
Juvenile Court Act of 1923, but during the 
time when National Socialism held its sway, 
many of the salient principles underlying 
the Children Act were discarded and rough 
measures of discipline were introduced. 


Juvenile Courts began to function in 
Greece in January, 1940. As regards the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, it is 
impossible to give a correct estimate of their 
methods. But it is reported there is no 
special legislation concerning juvenile delin- 
quency. The Russians are reported to have 
applied an “extremely original” and “daring 
educational system” whereby the aim is to 
develop the adolescent’s sense of duty and 
social responsibility, by allowing him to edu- 
cate and organise himself with complete 
freedom amongst others in the same situa- 
tion. The 

“a veritable 
quents”’. 


constitutes 
republic of habitual delin- 
And, it is said to have achieved 
the most remarkable success. 


The Scandinavian countries, especially 
Norway, have an original method of having 
“Child Welfare Councils” which are sup- 
posed to take care of the problem of needy 
children in a completely informal manner. 
This method also affords the necessary 
cooperation of the people and it is hoped 
an experiment on these lines in India will be 
worthwhile. 


Bolshevo institution 


The Polish Juvenile Courts were set up 
in Poland in 1919. The organisation of the 
Polish Juvenile Courts is reported to be very 
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informal and just in keeping with the spirit 
behind the Children Act movement. 


In some of the continental countries as 
well as Great Britain, as in the former 
Bombay Act, as distinction is made between 
young persons and children. The Bombay 
Children Act, as well as the draft Bill of the 
Madras Children Act, however, has abolished 
this distinction and thus taken a forward 
step. 


Child Welfare Councils ——As a matter of 
fact an experiment on the lines of the celeb- 
rated Scandinavian Child Welfare Councils 
seems necessary in India. An analysis of the 
number of children appearing before the 
Juvenile Courts in the various States of India 
where legislation regarding children is enact- 
ed, will show that a preponderant percentage 
of them consists of children who are desti- 
tutes and neglected, who are found in moral 
danger, and who have improper guardians. 
Considering this aspect, questions arise whe- 
ther it is necessary to put these children 
before a Juvenile Court, whether it is neces- 
sary to incur a heavy expenditure on the 
establishment of Juvenile Courts, and lastly 
whether some other procedure which will 
enable only a selected type of cases to be 
produced before the Juvenile Court, could 
be evolved. 


Moreover, time and again, people in areas 
where the Children Act is applicable, have 
objected to send children before the Juvenile 
Court. In spite of the changing concepts 
of procedure for disposal of cases before the 
Juvenile Court, from the punitive to the 
social standpoint, appearance of children 
before Juvenile Courts has remained a 
stigmatising one, and if a larger number of 
children who require help and guidance is 
to be treated by law, some method which 
will constitute a non-stigmatising treatment 
is necessary. 
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Places where children are housed for 
observation, enquiry and social study are 
still called “Remand Homes” or “Detention 
Homes”, having the same penal flavour as 
before. Our Certified Schools and Indust- 
rial Schools suggest the same idea of Jails 
and Prisons, and naturally even the en- 
lightened public are not prepared to avail 
of the benefits of the treatment 
which could be secured from the State. 


scientific 


Another point which calis for attention 
is the active participation of the community 
in meeting certain problems concerning the 
younger generation. Logically this is the 
primary duty of the State, Local Govern- 
ments and also the members of any com- 
munity. But there cannot be two opinions 
on the point that in such problems of social 
welfare, the initiative should come from the 
“grass roots” of society rather than from an 
abstract legal principle. 

It follows. therefore, that there should be 
some organisation which will be complemen- 
tary to the Juvenile Courts established under 
Law and that it must also be based on the 
active participation of the community served 
by the respective Juvenile Courts. 

The Scandinavian countries have evolved 
this pattern. The Act of 1896 provides for 
establishment in each community of a 
specific institution—-The Child Welfare 
Council. The Council consists of the District 
Judge, who is also a Lawyer and a State 
Official of high standing, a Clergyman and 
five men or women selected by the District 
Council. One of the latter must be a doctor 
who resides in the district. The Council 
is also at liberty to choose its own President. 

This Council has wide powers like those 
of the Juvenile Court Magistrates as regards 
disposal of the cases of children. 

It is suggested that even in our legislation 
concerning children some provision could be 
made by which cases which come before 
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the Juvenile Courts, due mainly to such 
causes as could be set right without reference 
to them, could be easily handled by such 
Councils of, citizens, constituted on the 
Scandinavian pattern. Only such cases which 
involve legal and penal considerations may 
be left for the consideration of the Juvenile 
Court Magistrates. 


If by an arrangement the Juvenile Court 
Magistrate, the Public Prosecutor and the 
probation staff are made available for con- 
tributing necessary help and guidance to 
such Councils, there will be no legal diffi- 
culty at all in selecting cases for reference to 
the Court and others to the Child Welfare 


Councils. 


It is expected that such Councils will not 
have to face legal experts indulging in legal 
quibbles and intricacies. Already some of 
the modern Juvenile Court legislation in 
India have debarred appearance of legal 
few with 


practitioners except in a cases 


special sanction of the Court in writing. 


And 


neglect, truancy, ctc., 


in cases which deal with destitution, 


there cannot be any 


legal controversy. 


Such Councils, if they are approved by 


Law, will mean a great saving to the public 


exchequer. The leaders in the community 


will offer their voluntary services to the 


Council and the 


Council alone be met by the State. 


may 


expenses of the 


D. V. KuLKarRNI 


In Scandinavian countries, people with 
sound scientific background and training in 
social work are gradually coming up on 
such Councils and there is every possibility 
that, if such an experiment is made in India, 
it will not be difficult 
people who will come forth to be on such 


very to have such 
Councils, which will help to solve local 
social problems in a much more informal 


manner. 


Even now there are Voluntary Magist- 
rates in the constitution of Juvenile Courts, 
according to the present laws of some of 
the Indian States and a further step in this 
direction as outlined above wiil not be very 
difficult. 
have trained 


If such Councils 


advisory staff for help, the disposal of case 


some 


load will be quicker and also economical in 
comparison with the present method which 


necessitates longer remand _ period. 


The above review of the various Children 
Acts, 
doubt show that every country in the world 


both in India and abroad, will no 


has to face the problem of children in need 
It also highlights the 
fact that the world has faith in humanity, 


of care and protection. 


and the vistas for the future development of 
this special type of work in respect of 


children are immense. 











TREATMENT AND AFTER-CARE OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 
HAROLD BALME 


“The problem of the handicapped is not only a legacy of wars but is also one of the 
major problems of peace’’ says Dr. Harold Balme in this paper, discussing the various modern 
developments in the approach to and methods for the solution of this problem which is ever 
present in every country. In the course of his analysis, the writer emphasises the need for a 
trained social worker in tackling this question and points out that the public as well as the 
disabled should be educated on the wide range of occupations in which the crippled could be 





usefully employed. 


Dr. Harold Balme, Consultant Adviser on Rehabilitation to W. H. O. 


and U. N. 


Department of Social Affairs, was a delegate to the International Conference of Experts on 
Physically Handicapped Children, held at Jamshedpur (19 to 21 December, 1950) and read 


the following paper. 


The pathetic condition of the physically 
handicapped child, crippled as a result of 
congenital maldevelopment, serious disease 
or injury, has always aroused the sympathy 
of kindly disposed people in every land, but 
it is only within recent years that any attempt 
has been made to study the subject on scienti- 
fic lines. The care and maintenance of the 
physically handicapped and disabled repre- 
sent a problem which faces all countries in 
the civilized world, and is increasingly engag- 
ing the attention of government officials, 
leaders of the medical profession and social 
workers. This problem is not only a legacy 
of the devastating wars, which have caused 
such widespread suffering throughout the 
world, but is also one of the major problems 
of peace, for crippling disablement is never 
absent from us. Antenatal deficiencies of 
which we do not yet understand the cause; 
various forms of paralysis, occurring both 
before and after birth; infective diseases of 
heart lung; and 
diseases of spine and bones and _ joints; 
orthopaedic disabilities; and the results of 


and tuberculosis other 


serious accidents—these are only some of 
the many factors which add their yearly toll 
to the number of children who suffer from 
general physical handicaps, not to mention 
the many others who suffer from loss or 


serious defect of vision or hearing. 
The effects of physical handicap.—The 
effect of so much disability amongst children 


and adolescents is far more serious than is 
sometimes appreciated, for it actually repre- 
‘To the 


nation as a whole it means a loss of potential 


sents a triple loss to the community. 


productivity and service; and in the case of 
countries which contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the disabled it means, in addition, 
a heavy charge on the national or local 
resources. To the family and friends of the 
disabled child it means a burden of anxiety, 
and, often enough, an acute difficulty in 
providing the necessary support and atten- 
tion. But more serious than cither of these 
is the loss to the child itself, for not only 
is he or she deprived of the advantages 
which are open to the healthy, normal child, 
but the sense of deprivation and the hope- 
lessness of outlook are only too apt to sow 
the seeds of serious psychological disorde1 
and social maladjustment, which in turn 
add to the burdens which the child has to 
carry through life. In this respect the plight 
of the handicapped child, and the problem 
of treatment and after-care, are both in a 
way more delicate and more complex than 
in the case of the disabled adult. The grown 
man or woman who meets serious disable- 
ment, as the result of some crippling disease 
or injury, has at the outset a sense of shock 
and of devastating loss from which the handi- 
capped child, crippled at birth or in in- 
fancy, is spared. But whereas in the former 
case, the adult has previously been in posses- 
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sion of all his faculties and has lived in a 
normal community, the reverse is the case 
the child. With the disabled adult 
rehabilitation means an attempt to build on 


with 


normal resources and recapture former capa- 
bilities; with the handicapped child it often 
means a slow laborious process of education, 
psychological and 
guidance before the little patient is able to 
enter into the life of a normal community. 


adjustment vocational 


Reaction of Society to the Handicapped 
Child.—-In every country, and among all 
classes of people, it is possible to trace at 
least three types of reaction towards the child 
who suffers from any gross form of physical 


handicap. 


In the first place there are only too many 
people who regard such matters with com- 
plete indifference or even resentment, and 
adopt an attitude of neglect or actual cruelty 
towards the helpless little sufferer. This is 
not the place nor the occasion for a discus- 
sion of the warped mentality, the callousness 
or the deliberate inhumanity which governs 
such an attitude; but as we think of the 
burdens which the physically handicapped 
child has to bear, and the methods by 
which those burdens could be lightened, we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that in 
some instances the first outstanding necessity 
is to secure legal powers to separate a cruelly 
used child from the family or community 
which causes it so much unnecessary suffer- 


ing. 


In the second place, there is a very com- 
mon form of humanitarianism which seeks 
to surround the crippled child with kindness 
and protection, but which tends to perpetuate 
the child’s sense of dependence rather than 
enable it to overcome its disability and live 
a completely independent life. Much of the 


splendid work which is carried out today 
by religious agencies and by various forms 
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of charitable organization fails in this respect. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of what 
these organizations have accomplished, and 
there are literally hundreds of thousands of 
children throughout the world who owe 
their health and happiness to the Homes 
which gave them shelter and the many 
friends who brought affection and sympathy 
into their lives. 


But charitable assistance and welfare work 
can never be anything more than a second 
best, and it must never be forgotten that the 
greatest gift which we can ever bestow upon 
a physically handicapped child is the ability 
to achieve independence in a normal com- 
munity. 

This brings me to the third type of attitude 
towards the crippled child, often spoken of 
as the pragmatic approach to disability but 
which I prefer to think of as the higher 
a form of approach in 
which every possible attempt is made to study 
the child as a whole, and to bring every 
force to bear upon the task of enabling it 
to escape from the environment of invalidism 
and disability in which it is too often sur- 
rounded, and to develop to the full its 
residual resources. 


I think may well describe this 
modern line of approach as constituting 
a new charter for the physically handicapped 
child—a charter based upon a clearer under- 
standing of its fundamental rights, and of 
the duty of society to ameliorate its lot. With 
such an approach, it is no longer a question 
of merely finding a home for the child, with 
a little educational work thrown in. It is 
rather a question of finding out how much 
we can do by a combination of all our 
effective services—medical, educational and 
social—to give the child the best possible 
opportunity of overcoming its handicap, and 
preparing for a useful and contented place in 
the community. 


humanitarianism 


we 
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We need to think of the handicapped 
child, not as an object, whether of pity or 
charity or anything of the kind; not as a case, 
to be studied from the point of view of its 
aetiology or pathology or psychology; not as 
a claimant, asking for financial support and 
board and shelter; but essentially as a little 
person, with all the individuality and per- 
sonality, the longing and desires, the hopes 
and capabilities which you and I possess. But 
a person suffering from grievous privations, 
subject to serious inhibitions and frustrations, 
and needing all the sympathetic and wise 
handling which we can possibly offer. 


The Development of Rehabilitation.— 
The last twenty or thirty years—and parti- 
cularly this last decade have witnessed a 
striking advance in what is now generally 
spoken of as the science of rehabilitation, 
which means, in other words, the attempt 
to counteract the effect of disabling condi- 
tions by measures calculated to recover phy- 
sical function to the highest possible degree, 
restore psychological equilibrium, and _ pro- 
vide vocational guidance, training-and em- 
ployment for those who need to change 
their occupation because of their disability. 
It is an interesting fact that this important 
advance was not made, in the first instance, 
as a means of increasing the supply of 
manpower for war, as is commonly believed 
but was initiated by progressively minded 
insurance societies as a means of expediting 
recovery and reducing permanent disability 
in the case of insured workmen injured at 
their work. This fact is worth remembering, 
as it reminds us that the rehabilitation and 
efficient of physically handicapped 
people has an economic as well as a humani- 
tarian value. 


care 


This principle of rehabilitation was greatly 
extended during the recent war, both among 
the armed forces and also amongst civilian 
victims of air raids, and proved of immense 
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value, not only to the State but also to the 
patients themselves. With the cessation of 
the war the same principles are now being 
applied to all classes of the community, 
children as well as adults, and to all types 
of disabling condition. In each case the goal 
that is sought, as I have previously remarked, 
is the achievement of independence in a 
normal community. 

Let us now consider what are the prac- 
tical steps by which such a goal can be 
reached in the case of physically handicapped 
children, and what can be done by the 
various agencies represented at this con- 
ference in assisting co-operatively in this 
splendid task. 

The Challenge to Medical and Social 
W orkers.—When we think of any form of 
physical handicap, whatever its cause, we are 
at once confronted with a four-fold challenge, 
most simply expressed in the form of four 
questions, 


Firstly, can anything be done to prevent 
it, so as to reduce the numbers of those 
who would otherwise suffer from such 
a disability in the future? 

Secondly, if not entirely preventable, 
how can we limit its effects and diminish 
the degree of permanent disablement 
resulting from it? 

Thirdly, how can we assist the handi- 
capped child to adapt himself or her- 
self to the disability, and develop all 
residual resources to the highest possible 
extent? 

Fourthly, how can we educate public 
opinion to a right view of disability, 
and so find an acceptable place in the 
community and in employment for the 
child with a permanent physical handi- 
cap. 


In other words, the problem of disability 
resolves itself into a problem of prevention, 
of limitation, of adaptation and of resettle- 





-. 
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ment. We will take these four points in 
order and see what they each demand. 

The Prevention of Disability—In an in- 
teresting paper which came to my notice a 
few months ago, setting out the fundamental 
rights of blind people, I was struck by the 
fact that they started by saying that the first 
right of the blind was not to be blind at all! 
We can well transfer that apt remark to the 
case of physically handicapped children, for 
their first claim upon us all is to use every 
possible means of investigating the causes 
of disability, and instigating measures to 
remove all that are preventable. This means 
an extension of our maternal and child wel- 
fare services, for only too many forms of 
physical disability arise from injury ot 
neglect at birth, or lack of skilled attention 
and treatment during infancy. 

It means better and more scientific nutri- 
tion, for certain types of blindness and gross 
defects of vision, ricketty limbs and many 
other forms of disability can be directly 
traced to failure to secure the minimum 
requirements of a balanced dict. 

It means carly recognition of potential 
disability, through better education, — the 
establishment of infant welfare clinics and 


the wider use of health visitors. 


It means more campaigns to stamp out 
infective diseases, and the use of more safety 
gevices, in industry, on the streets and in the 
i omes, to reduce the risk of serious accident. 


Lastly it means a great extension of 
popular education in simple hygiene, and in 
the importance of securing medical advice, 
wherever possible, in all cases of abnormality 


in an infant. 


Limiting the Effects of Disability —When 
once a physical handicap has been recog- 
nised, it is obvious that the first necessity is 


to secure an accurate diagnosis and expert 


medical and surgical treatment of the under- 


lying cause, and everything which can be 
done to increase and improve our clinics and 
hospital services will help towards the reduc- 
tion of permanent disablement. But medical 
and surgical treatment which stops short at 
routine measures of nursing, appropriate 
drugs or surgical operation and after-care, 
and docs not also include special measures 
te counteract the physical and psychological 
effect of the illness or injury, is not sufficient. 
Hence it is that modern hospitals are adding 
well-equipped and adequately staffed re- 
habilitation departments to their other units, 
whilst convalescent homes are more and 
more being transformed into active rchabili- 


tation centres. 


A modern rehabilitation department or 
centre is under the direction of a Rehabili- 
tation Medical Officer—usually a specialist 
in Physical Medicine, or a member of the 
general medical staff specially interested in 
the subject—and under him there works a 
team composed of physiothcrapists, remedial 
gymnasts, occupational therapists and social 
workers, whilst in children’s hospitals there 
are also teachers specially trained to teach 
handicapped children. A psychiatrist should 
also be available, to help the cases who need 
expert assistance in overcoming the anxiety 
and frustration caused by the disability. 


Physiotherapists in the United Kingdom 
are usually High School graduates who take 
a special three-year course at a School of 
Physiotherapy in massage, remedial exercises, 
electro-therapy, actino-therapy, and hydro- 
therapy. They are responsible for adminis- 
tering physical treatment, under the doctor’s 
prescription, during the early, acute stages 
of the disease or injury, or giving individual 


exercise. 


Remedial gymnasts are either graduates 
of Physical Training Colleges, or Ex-Service 
Physical Training Instructors specially trained 
in the application of physical exercises and 
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games to disabled conditions. They conduct 
group exercises in the gymnasium and various 
forms of indoor and outdoor games, and 
thus encourage patients to compete with one 
another, and to rely on their own activity, 
rather than depend on external help. 


Occupational Therapists are also High 
School graduates, with a three-year course 
of training in a special school. Their work 
not only offers an interesting and healthy 
diversion for the patient, but is an excellent 
means of providing regular, gentle exercise, 
alternating with relaxation, for weak muscles 
and stiff joints. 


The team is completed by the social 
worker, who is able to ally the child’s anxie- 
ties and fears, interview the parents and 
explain what is being done, and thus secure 
everyone’s co-operation in the attempt to 
reduce permanent disability and _helpless- 
ness. 


Let us take the case of a child with in- 
fantile paralysis, as an example. Such a 
child is usually admitted to a fever hospital 
during the infective stage of the disease, and 
to an orthopaedic hospital if it subsequently 
requires operation to transplant muscles or 
tendons or to fix frail joints. But if the 
degree of ultimate disability is to be reduced 
to a minimum the child needs much more 
than that. It needs continuous treatment and 
appropriate methods of physical rehabilita- 
tion from the very outset of the disease and 
throughout the whole stage of possible re- 
covery muscle tone, including moist heat, 
electro-therapy (when required), prevention 
of contractures and deformity, and long 
courses of remedial exercise and re-education 
of temporarily paralysed muscles: The same 
is true of other disabling disorders, and 
wherever these facilities exist, the degree of 
permanent disablement is markedly reduced. 


Even in the case of physical disabilities 
which have existed for many months or 
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years, appropriate courses of physical exer- 
cises and games, specially directed towards 
the strengthening of weak muscles and the 
mobilisation of stiff joints, will not only im- 
prove the child’s general physique and sense 
of well-being, but will actually help to limit 
the extent of its physical disability. 


The Adaptation of the Disabled Child to 
its Handicap.—But perhaps the greatest 
service which we can render to the physically 
handicapped child is by the adoption of 
measures calculated to assist him to adapt 
himself to his disability, not in a spirit of 
Passive resignation but of determination to 
overcome his sense of handicap and fit him- 
self for a useful and satisfying position in 
life. It is here that the services of trained 
educators, social workers and experts in 
vocational guidance and vocational training 
are absolutely essential. Before referring, 
however, to the specific contribution which 
each of these has to make, I would remind 
you again that in this process of adaptation, 
physical means of help must never be for- 
gotten. In addition to regular exercises and 
appropriate games, mentioned above, a great 
deal can often be done to make the handi- 
capped child more independent by the pro- 
vision of mechanical supports (spinal jackets, 
calipers, orthopaedic boots, etc. etc.), crut- 
ches, properly fitted artificial limbs when 
needed, and some form of simple and inex- 
pensive wheeled chair or other form of 
transport. In any programme for providing 
national services for physically handicapped 
children onc of the first items on the list 
should be the setting up of good workshops 
for the manufacture and repair of prostheses 
and surgical appliances, and the opening of 
orthopaedic clinics at which such appliances 
can be properly fitted and applied by a 
trained surgeon. 


The education of the physically handi- 
capped child should commence as early 
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as possible, should be continuous, and should 
be undertaken by teachers who have had 
special training in the way to approach and 
handle a child who is probably backward and 
distrustful of its own abilities. This does 
not mean that the teacher has to take on the 
functions of a psychological social worker, 
but simply that she should be taught to 
understand something of the fears and in- 
hibitions of the handicapped child, and how 
to meet them. The ideal method of provid- 
ing educational facilities for physically handi- 
capped children is to arrange for classes to 
be held regularly in all long-term hospitals, 
such as sanatoria for surgical tuberculosis or 
hospitals tor paralytics; to open special day 
or residential schools in the larger cities, with 
some means of transport to fetch and return 
children unable to get there unaided; and to 
arrange for some form of home tuition for 
those very seriously disabled, if teachers are 
available in the neighbourhood. 


Alongside this education it is of the greatest 
importance that the capabilities of the child 
for training and subsequent employment 
should be carefully tested and assessed by a 
vocational guidance expert. In this way a 
suitable course of vocational instruction, 
handicrafts, etc. can be included in the 
child’s syllabus, and the way made easier for 
it to obtain suitable work when old enough, 
and thus secure some measure of indepen- 
dence. Training colleges for the more 
severely crippled, under skilled instructors, 
are also an essential part of the programme, 
and these should preferably be residential 
and limited to those who are too severely 
handicapped to be able to attend an ordinary 
training institution—such as the more serious 
forms of paralysis or a child who has lost 
one or both arms. But all young people 
capable of undertaking their vocational train- 
ing alongside able modied youths or young 
women should be encouraged to do so, as 


this always increases their sense of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. 

Throughout this whole period of adapta- 
tion, the help of the social worker is in- 
valuable and indispensable. It is she who 
visits the homes and persuades the parents— 
often with great difficulty, and only as a 
result of immense patience and tact—to 
allow the child to enter hospital or a special 
school, or be fitted with an artificial limb or 
surgical appliance. It is she who gradually 
wins the child’s confidence and affection, 
and helps to dispel its fears and anxicties. 
It is she who helps to change the child’s 
despair into an attitude of hopefulness 
and expectation. And it is she who helps 
to keep the wheels oiled when difficulties 
arise and there is risk of the whole process 
of education and training breaking down. 


Educating the public._—There is no greater 
tragedy which can happen to a physically 
handicapped child than to complete a good 
course of education and be trained for useful 
employment, only to find every opening 
barred by prejudice or ignorance on the part 
of employers, fellow workmen or public 
opinion in general. This is why so much 
attention needs to be given to wise methods 
of publicity, demonstrating the wide range 
of occupations in which disabled people 
have proved themselves perfectly capable 
of holding their own with those who are able 
bodied. A great mass of statistics, carefully 
collected in the United States, is now avail- 
able in proof of this claim; but these facts 
need to be repeated again and again before 
they will become generally accepted. 

A personal approach to a sympathetic 
employer, and an appeal to him or her to 
give the handicapped child a chance to make 
good, is often the most promising way of 
making a start, and every case of successful 
placing should be written up in the local 
press and given wide publicity. 
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I must apologise for the length of this 
paper, but I have endeavoured to give some 
indication of modern lines of development in 
the attempt to meet the special needs of the 
physically handicapped child, and of the 
encouraging results which can be expected 
combined efforts of the various 
agencies represented at this conference. Such 
efforts, whether controlled by Government 


from the 


Departments or by voluntary agencies, need 
to be combined and closely co-ordinated. 
Otherwise serious and harmful gaps appear 
in what should be a continuous process of 
medical care, physical rehabilitation, edu- 
cation and vocational guidance, social wel- 
fare, vocational training and settlement in 
suitable employment. 


It will, of course, be obvious to all present 
that what I have attempted to lay before 
you is an ideal picture of a comprehensive 


service for the physically handicapped child 
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which no country has yet succeeded in 
anything approaching a 

But there is no occasion 
for discouragement on that account. This 
is the kind of service which we should all 
like to see our crippled children enjoy, and 
if it is only possible to commence building 
it up in very modest fashion at first—perhaps 


establishing on 
nation-wide basis. 


by improving our child welfare clinics, pro- 


viding better nutrition, opening more 
hospitals for crippling diseases or accidents, 
establishing some limb-fitting and surgical 
appliance workshops, starting a few special 


schools and a training college or two, and 


encouraging the recruitment of physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, vocational 
guidance experts and social workers—we 


shall at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we are in the line of the most modern 
approach to this important subject, and are 
bringing new hope and cheer to hundreds of 
suffering children. 
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SOCIAL CASE WORKER AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


Miss Gauri R. BANERJEE 


“The crippled child is not just a diseased limb but a Person with capacities and 
aspirations, anxieties and fears,” says, Dr. Banerjee and maintains that medical men generally 
treat them for their particular handicaps to the neglect of the person as a whole. In this 
article, she draws attention to this aspect of the problem and suggests as solution the appoint- 
ment of Social Case Workers in institutions intended for aiding handicapped children. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences. 


Physically handicapped children have been 
found in all times and climes. The number 
of disabled and crippled children in our 
country to-day appears to be greater than 
ever before. ‘This increase in number may 
be due to the general rise in our popula- 
tion. Or it may be that due to the advance- 
ment of the science of medicine and surgery 
many more people who in ealier genera- 
tions would have succumbed to accidents 
or discases are now able to survive in spite 
of their crippling conditions than was possible 
about a century ago. Besides, in modern 
days due to transportation facilities, people 
move freely and easily from place to place. 
It may therefore be more difficult now to 
keep crippling diseases like poliomyelitis 
under control. Further, the machine civi- 
lisation has been partly responsible for 
various automobile accidents, train collisions, 
aeroplane disasters and industrial hazards 
which have enhanced the number of the 
crippled to some extent. Lastly, riots and 
wars with their accompanying evil of indis- 
criminate destruction have also contributed 
towards the increase in the number of the 
physically handicapped. 


Crippled boys and girls have received 
varying degrees of treatment at the hands 
of society at different periods of time. 
Amongst primitive people the chief concern 
of the community was the self-preservation 
of the group. Each individual was supposed 
to contribute towards the safety and security 


of his clan. The rights, needs and desires 
of the individual were to a great extent 
governed by the interest of the group. The 
individual who served the society was 
honoured, The individual who did not in- 
jure the society was respected. The individual 
who threatened the society was punished 
znd the individual who could not contribute 
towards the welfare of the group had no 
right to exist. Society bore no responsibility 
for the acts of individuals. Such social 
behaviour as inability to contribute towards 
the well-being of the group was considered 
either inherent in the individual or the 
result of the activities of the devil who 
could enter the body of a man and lead 
him to social misbehaviour. 


In very early times, human society was in 
general surrounded by elemental forces that 
threatened life, like beasts and natural 
forces, such as, disease, flood and famine. 
In such circumstances, crippled child could 
not make the requisite contribution to the 
welfare of the group. Or in other words, 
the group could see that he was not going 
to be useful when he became an adult. 
Moreover, during war or famine when the 
tribes had to move from one place to 
another it was a difficult task to carry an 
invalid along with them. Thus a crippled 
child in the primitive society came to be 
regarded a useless burden. Also it was 
believed by some people that deformity of 
any kind was a sign of the possession by 
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an evil spirit. As a result, the members 
of the family or the group felt that some 
calamity might befall them due to their 
association with the crippled. So sometimes 
they did not hesitate to kill the physically 
handicapped or to leave him to his fate 
even though in certain cases influences of 
parental love or individual traits of kindli- 
ness or a sense of group responsibility 
modified to some extent the practice of 
extermination or neglect of the disabled. 
It is probably these feelings that were ulti- 
mately responsible to a great extent for the 
building of hospitals in ancient times for 
the care of the sick and the disabled. Though 
it is not known for certain to what extent 
such hospitals might have aided a child 
with congenital or acquired deformity there 
is no doubt about the fact that some of 
them did render medical aid for disabilities 
caused by disease or accident. Besides, we 
find that various kings built charitable insti- 
tutions for the care of the helpless and 
the destitute and many crippled adults and 
children took shelter in them. .In course 
of time, some orphanages and charity homes 
were built exclusively for children who were 
the victims of destitution or desertion by 
their parents. In such institutions, some 
physically handicapped children, too, got 
admission. 

Along with provision of care and shelter 
to the physically handicapped, there has 
continued in our country an attitude of 
neglect and exploitation too. While a few 
physically handicapped children, especially 
the deaf, the dumb and the blind, attend 
educational institutions, some of their fellow 
brothers and sisters are sent out for begging 
by their parents or exploiters. As these 
children can attract public sympathy, they 
are able to earn by begging more than their 
parents or other able bodied children of 
their own age. Consequently, some tra- 
ffickers deform entirely normal children by 
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artificial methods and use them for the 
purpose of earning money. 


In recent years, with the development of 
orthopaedic surgery, physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy and advancement in medicine, 
some attention is paid to minimising the 
handicap and to bring about the best phy- 
sical adjustment of the child. In big general 
hospitals, we find orthopaedic wards slowly 
developing. Physiotherapists and occupa- 
tional therapists are gradually appearing on 
the hospital scene. But physical restoration 
is only one part of the rehabilitation or 
habilitation process. Insevarably with it 
ruust go social and psychological adjustment. 
With the attempt to correct the physical 
defect, there is need for understanding the 
sick child as a Person. 


Pasteur directed physician’s attention to 
disease per se. The germ theory has led us 
to consider disease or physical deformity as 
a disembodied entity. It is, however, not 
the unhealthy throat or the leg that succumbs 
to the forces of pathology. It is always 
the Personality that acts as a whole, i.e., in 
its social, emotional and somatic aspects. 
Traditional medical information deals only 
with the cases of diseases and is not specially 
interested in persons. A patient is a de- 
formed leg or a damaged heart; he himself, 
i.e., the patient as a Person, is overlooked, 
But the life experience of everyone of us 
bears testimony to the fact that the human 
being is more than just a complexity of 
chemical processes or a conglomeration of 
cells. We are all thinking, feeling, and 
willing human beings. So a patient cannot 
be divided into physical and mental com- 
ponents and be treated for the one, while 
effectively ignoring the other. Physical 
deformities affect the feelings and behaviour 
of the individual and, consequently, his 
relationship with other people. Besides no 


child can survive in either a physical or 
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social vacuum and it will be unrealistic to 
attempt to consider him at any stage of 
his development apart from his environment. 
In the etiology of his illness and in the 
development of his persoaality, biological, 
emotional and social factors become inextri- 


cably interwoven. 


In order to understand the social and 
emotional problems of the crippled child, 
it may be worthwhile to observe some of 
the common reactions of people towards 
the physically handicapped, the relationship 
between the crippled child and his parents, 
and the effects of physical cisability on the 
development of personality. It has been 
noticed that non-handicapped people try to 
avoid physically disabled persons as_ they 
seem very different from them and also 
because there is a lurking fear that by 
associating with the crippled they may 
acquire the deformity. Physical handicap 
is very often identified with the disease 
which may have led to the crippling con- 
dition, and people are panicky about catching 
the infection. The more severe and visible 
the deforminty is, the greater is the fear of 
contagion; hence the attitude of aversion 
and segregation towards the crippled. 


There is also a general belief that a 
person’s physical disability is a punishment 
for the sin he has committed; therefore, he 
should be regarded as dangerous and sinful. 
Some feel that a physically disabled child 
has been unjustly punished and, therefore, 
is under pressure to do an evil act in order 
to compensate for the injustice. There are 
others who regard a crippled child as help- 
less and useless and, therefore, an object 
of excessive pity and also a source of 
acquiring religious merits. In India, it is 
still a common practice to give alms to the 
cripped. It is given more than the idea 
of reserving a seat in heaven than with that 
of ameliorating the condition of the disabled. 


It is taken for granted thit the crippling 
condition of a person is the result of his 
own ‘Karma’, i.c., actions either in the 
present or past births, that nothing further 
can be done to alter his coadition and that 
the handicapped person must needs suffer 
so that in the next birth he can be free 
from the deformity. By giving alms, some 
religious people believe thet they are en- 
abling the crippled individual to have a 
sufficiently long span of life of misery to 
absolve himself of all his sins. They hold 
that, if no alms are given, he may die of 
starvation and be born again in the same 
condition. He may not have the oppor- 
tunity of expiating his sins. By providing 
an opportunity to a crippled man to free 
himself of all sins and also thereby doing 
some good to a fellow being, the giver of 
the alms is supposed to be acquiring religious 
merits. Very few, however, are the people 
who take a scientific view of physically 
deformed persons. A crippled child needs 
medical treatment to minimise the effects 
on him of his physical handicap. He needs 
to be heiped to make better personal, social 
and vocational adjustments. 

So far as the parent-child relationship 
goes, varied reactions are noticeable. Some 
parents over-protect the crippled child while 
some others outright reject him. The parents 
who had some disease, had 2ttempted abor- 
tion or had performed deeds which they 
regarded in their heart of hearts as sin, 
try to over-indulge the crippled child, spoil 
him, make him eternally dependent and a 
‘useless bundle of flesh and bones’; all this 
because of the secret feeling that they have 
been the cause of his physical handicap. 
Sometimes it happens that the parents of 
the crippled child are terribly shocked to see 
his deformity. They notice the difference 
between their deformed child and another 


normal child, feel humiliated and _ start 
rejecting the former. Some parents at first 
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provide the necessary physical care for the 
child but they get annoyed with him when 
the cost of care turns out to be high. A 
few parents over-protect the crippled child 
and when he becomes spoilt they take re- 
course to severity which causes remorse. 
Some rich parents consider it simply un- 
necessary and troublesome for their crippled 
child to receive education. For, as he has 
not to earn a living for himself, why should 
he be burdened with work when he is 
already stricken by the hand of Providence? 


Certain crippling conditions are not notice- 
able easily and, therefore, not understood 
by parents and people in general. A child 
with cardiac disorder is very often regarded 
by people as a malingerer. As his disability 
is not visible, parents make demands which 
is hard for him with that physical disorder 
to mect. He is often punished for his 
inability to perform certain tasks allotted to 
him. It also happens that parents sometimes 
try to compensate for the physical disability 
of their ward by forcing him to acquire 
intellectual attainments. He is thus almost 
inevitably placed under great pressure and 
reacts to it with emotional tension and 
anxiety. 


On the other hand, certain handicaps 
like epilepsy bring about a different kind of 
reaction in the children. As epileptic child- 
ren do not have an obvious handicap like 
a deformed leg or a missing arm which 
prevents doing as they would wish, it is 
hard for them to accept protection and the 
limitations imposed. Frequently they become 
irritable or self-indulgent and make demands 
impulsively. It often happens that out of 
concern about temper outbursts and an im- 
plied threat of a spell, parents become over- 
indulgent. The all pervading worry of 
parents is seen also in their belief that their 
children will deteriorate mentally and will 
not be able to take up the responsibilities of 


an adult in their later lives. Children are 
likely to respond to such an anxiety-ridden 
home atmosphere by developing preoccupa- 
tion with self or severe hostility towards 
parents who build a wall of protection around 
them. 


Another factor that interferes with smooth 
relationship between the crippled child and 
his parents is that to a youngster his parents 
seem to be manifested with supreme powers. 
Consequently, he holds them responsible for 
his handicap. Perhaps he thinks that they 
could have avoided the calamity that has 
befallen him. It is possible that he may 
express his hostility towards them to some 
extent by socially disapproved actions. This 
in turn may again bring about guilt, anxiety 
and self-blame leading to an unhappy parent- 
child relationship. 

So far as the bearing of physical disability 
on personality goes, it may be mentioned 
that there is a general belief that a crippled 
body has a crippled mind. It is true that 
the physical handicap makes life hard but 
the crippling condition alone cannot account 
for the crippled mind. The bitter attitudes 
towards the world at large found amongst 
the physically handicapped seems to have 
much to do with the society he lives in and 
its reactions towards him. If his environ- 
ment is harsh, there is every likelihood of 
the crippled child developing a similar atti- 
tude towards the people around him who, 
in turn, may attribute crookedness of mind 
to his crooked body. 


Certain physically handicapped children, 
due to their crippling conditions and due to 
the indifferent attitude of others regard 
themselves as different from others and a 
burden to their families. They develop a 
sense of inadequacy. As a result, they 
gradually withdraw into themselves and 
become introverted personalities. However, 
there are other crippled children who, due 
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to the overprotection of their parents, enjoy 
their disabilities that make them the centre 
of attraction and sympathy. Such children 
may reject all help given towards minimis- 
ing their handicap and remain babies of their 
parents to all purposes. As stated before. 
some parents would rather keep their handi- 
capped children at home in a state of idleness 
and ignorance than send them to some 
institution to learn some art or trade; and 
this is regarded as nothing but a natural 
exhibition of the overwhelming parental 
affection for their helpless sons and daugh- 
ters. In course of time, these children begin 
to feel that they have nothing particular to 
learn and the world owes them a decent 
living throughout their life. Thus over- 
indulgence and _ rejection on the part 
of adults invariably lead to the prolongatior 
or shortening of the period of dependence, 
both of which are detrimental to the healthy 
social development of children. 

A crippled child is deprived more fre- 
quently than a normal child of play oppor- 
tunities that are very important for his 
psychosocial development. Play is the child’s 
most natural medium of expression. Through 
play he explores the real world, his own 
ideas and emotions. He comes to know for 
instance, how far he can go in his agreessive 
play. He realises the attitude of others and 
develops the ability to get along with them. 
He works out his own feelings through play. 
Tt is unfortunately true that a crippled child 
is more restricted in his normal play be- 
haviour than a non-handicapped child. As 
a result the normal development of the per- 
sonality of the former is hampered to a 
great extent. He very often skips his child- 
hood and becomes a repressed young adult. 

Also the physically handicapped person 
easily becomes hypochondriaca:. It is evident 
that a healthy person indulges in various 
activities and, therefore, may not have a need 
to concentrate on his body alf the time. A 


crippled child, however, has a particular 
organic defect. Besides, he is not occupied 
with various activities with which a non- 
handicapped person is. As a result, he 
focusses his attention on his deformity. It 
is also true that the handicapped child, who 
has other anxieties due to personal and 
environmental factors, may transfer them to 
his organic defect and become too conscious 
about it. 


All these tend to show that a crippled 
child is not just a diseased limb but a Person 
suffering from some deformity—a_ person 
who comes from a particular home back- 
ground, bears a certain parent-child relation- 
ship and has some definite attitudes towards 
his handicap. These factors together with 
his capacities and aspirations, anxicties and 
fears, etc., need to be taken into considera- 
tion before a sound plan for his rehabilita- 
tion can be worked out. 


In order to understand the physically 
handicapped child as a Person, we need case 
work approach. The dissemination of 
knowledge and provision for the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children need to be carried 
out on a mass scale. Yet it is a fact that 
those who need aid for rchabilitation may 
have fears of a psychological origin and resist 
it to a varying degree. Understanding psycho- 
logical fears and resistance, helping the client 
to deal with them and make the best use of 
instructions regarding his rehabilitation, are 
the particular fields of case worker’s work. 
We need not get into the technicalities of 
case work here. The simple definition of 
case work is that it is a particular way of 
assisting people individual by individual when 
they are “experiencing some breakdown in 
their capacity to cope unaided with their 
own affairs.” This approach is derived from 
professional training and specialised ex- 
perience. This implies an understanding 
of the individual as a whole, i.c., not only 
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a Person suffering from the crippling condi- 
tion but a Person influenced by certain social 
and emotional factors as well. 


Case work service is needed for the crip- 
pled child at various stages. When he has 
to be hospitalised for the treatment of his 
deformity, his social and emotional problems 
have to be dealt with. 
the hospitalisation of their ward even when 
repeatedly told by doctors that it is very 
essential. They often have an intense fear 
of the possibility of additional infection from 
other patients. Or they regard the crippled 
condition of their child as a punishment for 
their past sins. If they had rejected the 
child even before he was born, they feel 
guilty when the child develops obvious phy- 
sical handicap and they break away from 
the treatment if it is painful to him for 
the time being. 
ridiculous to us, but to the patient and his 
parents who are facing them, they are real. 
They are not aware of the factors that create 
these fears in them. Unless these fears and 
conflicts are handled scientifically by trained 
case workers in the hospital, the patient and 
his family might remain emotionally upset 
and not accept treatment. 


Some parents resist 


These factors may seem 


A case worker’s (a hospital social worker 
or a case worker of Family Welfare Agency) 
aid is very often needed to plan out the care 
of a crippled child by dealing with the 
emotions of his parents. 
Georgia Ball, “The mother who is not well, 
who has many children and more worries, 
may find that a badly disabled child is such 
a drain upon her that she begins to wonder 
if it would not have been better had the 
child died. After countless nights of sleep- 
lessness, days that drag by with special trays 
to be carried upstairs and bed pans down, 
the other children neglected, meals late and 
the husband ill humoured or staying away 


According to 


1 Georgia Ball “Case Work with Crippled Children” The Family (April 1939). 
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from home, the doctor and the nurse and 
the social worker suggesting that she do a 
littlke more-—bring the child to the clinic, 
read to him in the afternoons—may we 
expect to find some resentment on the part 
of the mother? Is it unnatural after years 
have gone by in which everything has been 
centered on the child and she and the other 
children have been neglected that we find 
this mother rejecting the disabled child. 
When we 
further treatment we sometimes find that an 
opportunity for a mother of this kind to 
unburden her resentment to find that some- 
one at least sees her side of the picture and 
sympathises with her may cause the resent- 


seek to overcome resistance to 


ment to vanish”.! 


Parents who over-protect their crippled 
child due to their guilt sense need the 
emotional support of the social case worker, 
to get an insight into the workings of their 
mind. After overcoming the conflict, they 
may be in a position to help the child 
gradually to live within the limitations of 
his illness as normal a life as is possible. 


Again, a crippled child often feels inferior 
to others. It is true that some children may 
possess superior personalities and they may 
not have this emotional reaction. Or if they 
have it, they may be able to overcome it 
soon. A few children are so gifted but many 
may have the potentialities which, if trained, 
could avert the calamity of developing neuro- 
tic personalities with self-pitying and atten- 
tion-seeking mechanisms. One of the func- 
tions of a case worker in Hospital Social 
Service Department, Family Welfare Agency 
and children’s institutions is to be aware 
of the emotional responses to physical handi- 
caps and to attempt to prevent some of the 
unnecessary frustrations of personalities by 
discovering the individual potentialities and 
ways for developing them. 
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As previously stated, many cnppled 
children have feelings of hostility and guilt 
towards their parents and as many of them 
are unable to solve their difficulties unaided, 
case work service may well be utilised for 
diminishing the resultant anxiety. Through 
direct interviews, a child can be helped to 
give vent to his repressed feelings. When 
he is able to tell his story in his own way, 
he lays out on the table as it were his difh- 
culties and sees them himself. It is an edu- 
cative process. He gradually gains insight 
into his problems and tries to handle them. 
It allays his anxiety when he finds that 
there is a person (case worker) who does 
not punish him for his bad deeds or thoughts 
but accepts him as he is. The child 
gradually gains confidence in himself and 
fecls more secure. As a result, he does not 
have the need to resort to neurotic behaviour. 
The case worker may also approach the 
parents and help them to see that, if young 
children are encouraged to express thei: 
guilt and hostility and assured constantly 
about parental love, they may feel secure. 
She can also encourage parents to provide 
the crippled child with opportunities for 
play and not make a premature adult of him. 

Amongst the physically handicapped, there 
are some whose essential need can only be 
met by psychotherapy, probably only by psy- 
choanaiysis. A trained case worker (at 
Hospital Social Service Department, Family 
Welfare Agency, Child Guidance Clinic) 
keeps in touch with various community 
resources and pools them together for the 
benefit of the client. She takes the help of 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts when the 
problem requires their consultation. Her 
task, however, is not over just by referring 
the case to a psychiatrist or a psychoanalyst. 
Even if there in a fairly complete analysis, 
implying insight gained by the client and 
deep changes in the emotional life, there is 
eminent necessity in many cases for a re- 


constructive period. Insight and emotional 
change alone cannot bring about the total 
success in the case of an individual who is 
definitely handicapped in the preparation 
for life. Apart from giving direct financial 
assistance to a handicapped person in be- 
coming self-supporting and obtaining imini- 
mum standards of life, there is constant need 
for giving understanding guidance and en- 
couragement to keep him steady towards 
the new goal. It takes some time for assi- 
milating or incorporating into his behaviour 
trends the insight which he has gained. The 
social case worker has to find out new oppor- 
tunities for such a person and jointly plan 
with him and his family to get him adjusted 
to the new situation. If there is environ- 
mental pressure she has to work towards its 
modification so that the person is not over- 
whelmed by it at that stage and does not 
slide back into the old pattern. In many 
cases, the only constructive treatment possible 
is through the environment. Suppose a child 
does not have a loving parental figure upon 
whom he can depend and therefore feels 
insecure. Insight therapy might reveal to 
him that he feels insecure because he is 
unloved and therefore lost in a hostile world. 
He is unloved and therefore lost in a hostile 
world; so what does he gain from this in- 
sight? He himself cannot change his world. 
The case worker in such cases becomes a 
substitute parent and gives what the child 
has missed from his parents. She may also 
find out a suitable mother or father-figure 
for him in the community, who can give 
him warmth of feelings. This environment 
treatment can fill the gaps that previous life 
experiences have left for him. 

A case worker (specially school social 
worker) plays an important part in bringing 
about a good school adjustment on the part 
of a crippled child. A physically handi- 
capped child as far as possible should be 
brought up with normal children (unless his 
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deformity is very severe and needs special type 
of institutional treatment). Teachers are 
sometimes extremely fearful of the crippled 
and refuse to admit physically handicapped 
children in their schools. These institutions 
can contribute markedly to the emotional 
growth of children Landicapped by physical 
deformities, whose personalities have become 
warped by parental mishandling at home. 
By treating the children as normal indivi- 
duals, teachers actually perform a therapeu- 
tic function. School social workers have to 
bring about a proper understanding of the 
crippled child in the teachers and the 
parents. 

The case worker’s most important task 
lics in helping a cripple to accept his handi- 
cap without being jealous of others and with- 
out making extravagant demands upon them. 
Since all the people in the community cannot 
be expected to adopt an _ understanding 
attitude towards the physically handicapped, 
it is essential that a crippled child be helped 
emotionally to deal with such conditions. 
He should not feel frustrated if some of his 
neighbours avoid him or if he himself is not 
on par with non-handicapped people. A 
deformed child needs to acquire not a 
defence against, but an acceptance of these 
situations. Besides, a crippled child as well 
as the society must develop a new outlook 
about physical handicaps. So far as the 
crippled child is concerned, in our country 
his disabilities have been viewed and empha- 
sised always, rarely his abilities. It remains 
for the case worker to make the child and 
the public aware of his (child’s) potentiali- 
ties and help him to adjust to the world 
despite his handicap. However, the plan for 
the adjustment or rehabilitation should not 
be imposed upon him by the case worker. 
It should be worked out in cooperation 
with him and his family, so that they can 
participate in the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme. Even if the child is handicapped, 


he should be helped to decide his own fate. 
In other words, he should be helped to help 
himself and feel that he is the master of 
his destiny. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the interdependence of case work 
service and community resources is such 
that unless all are of high quality the service 
wil itself be handicapped. If a particular 
community lacks in facilities for various 
kinds of services to the crippled and their 
families, the case worker in a Family Welfare 
Agency or in a Hospital Social Service 
Department is prevented from helping the 
client adequately. In a particular region, 
there may not be any educational or recrea- 
tional programme for handicapped children. 
The worker may recognise these needs of 
children but will not be able to help a child 
in the real sense of the word unless there 
are facilities for school teaching, vocational 
guidance, physiotherapy, occupational the- 
rapy, etc. Communities vary in the com- 
pleteness of their social and health services 
and these do affect the adequacy of the 
service rendered by the case worker. There- 
fore, a case worker in any setting, ¢.g., 
Hospital, Family Welfare Agency, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Juvenile Court and School, 
has to become indirectly a community buil- 
der. She cannot keep her work strictly 
confined to any setting. She has to interpret 
the needs of the client to the community 
and make efforts to arouse public interest 
in bringing about certain improvements. 
The case worker for children has to bring 
home to the public through the press, lec- 
tures or by contact with the members of 
various groups that, along with the develop- 
ment of more and more children’s hospitals, 
there is also the need for developing schools 
for crippled children and improving the 
conditions of existing institutions so that 
the handicapped children can be imparted 
education and vocational training and be 
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provided facilities for recreation. At the 
same time the State Department of Educa- 
tion should be moved also to offer special 
facilities for students with minor handicaps 
in schools for normal children. As physical 
adjustment has a tremendous effect on psy- 
chosocial adjustment, attempts should be 
made to minimise a physical handicap as 
far as possible by means of physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and the use of pros- 
thetic appliances. 

In our country there is a dearth of firms 
More- 
over, people, also feel that an artificial limb 


given to a child is an unnecessary expendi- 


that manufacture these appliances. 


ture as he outgrows the size of the appliance 
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when he becomes an adult. They hold that 
an artificial limb should be given when a 
person becomes an adult. People overlook 
the fact that, if a child does not wear a 
prosthetic appliance at an early stage, he 
will find it very hard to use it at a later 
stage. Moreover, as the children of to-day 
are the citizens of tomorrow, no expenditure 
on them is too high. All attempts should 
be directed towards the 


the crippled, medically, socially and psycho- 


rehabilitation of 
logically. He must be helped to lead as 
normal a life as is possible in spite of his 
limitations and to ‘carve his life out of the 


wood he has’. 

















V. D. IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


A MEDICO-SOCIAL 


STUDY 
M. N. Rao & H. C. Gancuu 


The problem of vencreal disease among industrial workers is a vast and coimplicated one. 


The writers of this article have carried out 


a survey 


in a Government Clinic for venereal 


diseases at Calcutta and come to the conclusion that, apart from curative and preventive 
methods and control of prostitution, a wide dissemination of sex knowledge and treatment 
facilities is necessary among workers for a proper solution of this problem. 


Dr. M. N. Rao and Mr. H. C. Ganguli are on the staff of the All-India Institute of 


Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 


The object of the present survey is pri- 
marily to investigate the social background 
of patients with venereal diseases coming 
from the industrial population of Calcutta. 
The study covers an investigation into the 
family life of the patient, his living condi- 
tions, his personal habits and his special 
needs as conditions, 
and opportunities of satisfying them. The 
medical aspect of the study has been mainly 
confined to the description of his symptoms 
An 
attempt has also been made to gauge the 
depth of the patient’s knowledge about vene- 
real diseases and how far he 


engendered by these 


and the treatment he had undergone. 


applies that 
knowledge to his activities. 

Method of The question- 
naire method has been adopted, for the 
collection of 


Investigation. 


data. <An_ elaborate 


schedule was prepared in which the different 


factual 


questions to which answers sought 
properly arranged. The schedule was pre- 
pared for use in the Power-Samas Sorting 
machine, the use of this greatly minimising 
the computational work. The Public Health 
Department of the Government of West 
Bengal kindly consented to our interviewing 
the patients at a Vencreal 
Diseases Clinic in Calcutta as subjects of this 
study. After the 
by the medical 


were 


Government 


candidate 
officer of 


was examined 
the Clinic and 
confined to be a genuine case of venercal 
disease, the patient was sent for interview 
with us. The interview took place in a 
small and secluded room set aside by the 


At the 
outset each candidate was told briefly the 


Clinic authorities for this purpose. 


object of the meeting and was reassured of 


its confidential nature. Names, of course, 


were not asked for. As a result, although 
every candidate was told that the interview 
was purely voluntary, only two decided not 
to participate. The schedule was filled up 
by the interviewer on the basis of the answers 
As the 


containing 52 


schedule 
independent 
lasted for about 20 


given by the candidate. 
was lengthy, 


items, each interview 
minutes. 
Results.—(a) The two groups—Industrial 
and Non-industrial: Five hundred patients 
Of these, 
121 were petty businessmen, 74 permanent 
factory, workers, 61 independent workers like 


were interviewed at this clinic. 


carpenters etc., 54 bearers, peons, etc., 50 
clerks and office-workers, 24 coolies, 22 un- 
scheduled factory workers, and 21 transport- 
ment; the rest did nothing in particular. 
Thus the largest number of patients belong 
to the group of petty businessmen (249%). 
Permanent factory workers come only to 
15° of the total. But if the definition of a 
factory worker is not limited only to the 
permanent factory workers in a_ registered 
perennial factory or mine, it can be said that 
the casual industrial worker, the cooly, the 
transportman, the jndependent worker and 
the unscheduled tactory worker also fall in 
the category of the industrial worker side 
by side with the permanent factory worker. 
In other words, out of 500 candidates, 202 
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can be regarded as industrial workers (group 
A) while the other 298 as belonging to the 
non-industrial group (group B). The re- 
sults of the analysis of the data collected are 
given below. Findings amongst the industrial 
are given more prominence, but 
necessary, these been 
pared with findings of the non-industrial 


group (A 


wherever have com- 


group (B). 


(b) Personal and Family History: (1) 
General.—All the 500 candidates examined 
are males. 659 amongst them fall within 
the age-group 21-30 years. There are only 
16 patients above 41 years and none below 
16. Amongst industrial workers (group A), 
about 1/3rd (347) belong to the State of 
West Bengal, 25° to Bihar and 22% to 
East Bengal. The from U. P., 
Orissa, Madras and other States in this order 
of frequency. The majority of the industrial 
workers (79% or 160) are Hindus. There 
are also 39 (19%) Muslims and three Chris- 
tians. This Hindu-Muslim ratio is similar 
to the communal ratio in the Calcutta male 


population—71.4: 28.5 (1941 Census). 


rest come 


(11) Wages——The industrial workers 
(group A) fall into 3 clear-cut wage-groups, 
the model wage-group being Rs. 11/- to 
Rs. 25/- a week (78% of the workers) with 
a mean of about Rs. 17/8/- per worker per 
week. Twelve per cent of the workers earn 
Rs. 26/- or more per weck, the higher 
amongst them earning Rs. 71/- a week, i.e., 
Rs. 300/- a month. About the same number 
of workers (21 or 11%) earn only Rs. 5/- 
to Rs. 10/- per (The daily and 
monthly paid workers also were converted 
to weekly wage group for uniformity). 

Status—Out of the 500 
are married, 113 


week. 


(11) Marital 
patients only 275 (55°) 


out of 202 (56%) in the industrial group 
and 162 out of 298 
industrial group. 
is thus not a monopoly of the bachelors alone. 


(55%) in the non- 
Irregular sexual relation 
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An analysis has been attempted to elicit 
how many of these married men were lead- 
ing a married life at the time of exposure. 
The analysis proved very rough indeed, 
specially because of the time interval between 
the day of exposure and the day of interroga- 
tion. The histories were so vague and in- 
definite that hardly 185 (80 from the 113 
industrial group and 105 out of 162 in the 
group) case histories from 
among the 275 candidates was of any signi- 
ficance. It is only these 185 that could with 
some definiteness mention or remember whe- 
ther they were living with their wives or not 


non-industrial 


at the time of exposure and if not, how long 
they were alone. Out of the 80 industrial 
workers, 2 had permanently separated them- 
selves from their wives; 5 were widowers; 
50 were living alone for varying periods; and 
23 were living with their wives at the time of 
exposure. Out of 105 definite marriage 
histories in the non-industrial group, 2 were 
permanently separated; 6 were widowers; 
wives of 70 were living away; and 27 were 
living with their wives at the time of expo- 
Thus 26% of the non-industrial 
married group had exposed themselves while 
living with wives as compared with 29% of 
the married industrial workers. 


sure. 


It is interesting to note that even though 
30 amongst the 185 married candidates out 
of the total group of 500 were living with 
their wives at the time of exposure, their 
home conditions were not always favourable 
to normal marital relations. From the history 
case sheets of the married, every seventh man 
is seen compelled to live in the same room 
with the wife and children as well as the 
members of the family. 


Thus it can be concluded that more than 
90% of the patients who contract venereal 
disease are either bachelors or, due to cir- 
cumstances, leading single life. The im- 
portance of home life in a venereal disease 
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control programme is therefore obvious. 
This applies with a greater force to industrial 
housing and control of venereal disease in 
the industrial workers. 


(iv) History of the Infection ——Of the 
500 cases examined, 29% of them were 
carrying their infection for a fortnight or 
less and 419 for more than 5 months. In 
group A (the industrial group) 31% had 
their infection less than 2 weeks before while 
40% had it before 5 months or more. The 
infection of the others were somewhere 
between 3 to 18 weeks old before the date 
of interview. 


Ninety per cent (cither in the entire group 
or industrial group separately) of the candi- 
dates examined reported having contracted 
the disease from a woman of some sort. The 
remaining 10% of the candidates reported 
the source to be urinal, lavatory, etc. Their 
authenticity is, however, doubtful. 


A large majority of cases of infection was 
in brothels; 80% of workers and 779% of the 
whole group got the disease from prostitutes 
in registered brothels. Nine per cent of 
the workers and 14% of the group B reported 
contracting the disease at the homes of the 
girls. Obviously these girls carry on their 
trade without proper licence and conse- 
quently without any theoretical facilities of 
periodic medical examinations. There are 
few cases reported of the disease being con- 
tracted from beggar girls (2) and maid 
servants (3). 


The exposure was effected mostly in the 
nights, though cases of morning or afternoon 
exposure are not altogether absent. On 
week-days business is slack; it is particularly 
heavy on Sundays and other festival days 
which are the days on which the majority of 
industrial workers expose themselves. 


An enquiry into the money spent by the 
workers for each exposure has also been 


made. Information was available from 188 
patients in Group A. 
TABLE I 


SHOWING MONEY SPENT FOR EACH 
EXPOSURE AMONGST 188 INDUSTRIAL 


WORKERS: 
No. of ; 
patients | No. of 
Money group ineach Money group patients 
group. in each 
| group. 
Nothing 21 Rs. 2/- & less 
than Rs. 3.' 58 
4 as. or less 0 Rs. 3/- & less) 
than Rs. 4/-' 21 
5 as. to 8 as. 3. Rs. 4/- & less 
than Rs, 5/- 19 
9 as. to 15 as. 0 Rs, 5/- to 
Rs. 10/- | 18 
Re. 1/- & less 
than Rs. 2. 36 More than 
Ks. 10/- 12 








' 


It will be seen from the above table that 
more than 10% of the workers spent nothing 
for their exposure. Half of them (94) spent 
anything between Re. 1/- to Rs. 3/- for 
each exposure. More than one-third of the 
group (70 or 37%) spent Rs. 3/- or more, 
even upto Rs. 10/- each. The average cost 
of each exposure works out to about 


Rs. 3-6-0. 


(v) Prophylaxis.—It is not surprising to 
know that out of these 500 patients inter- 
viewed only one had taken any precaution 
against infection during exposure. The 
prophylaxis used was the condom by the 
male. None of them could say whether their 
partners had used any prophylactic measures. 
The candidates were asked as to any treat- 
ment they had taken after exposure and 
before appearance of first symptom. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the workers never thought 
it necessary to have any treatment or consult 
a doctor before the first symptom appeared. 
Only one cooly had the good sense of going 
to a doctor and taking a dose of arsenic in- 
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jection; two others had taken some medicine 
from some unlicensed practitioner. 


(vt) The First Symptom and After.— 
About 59% of the workers as well as of the 
whole group had their first symptoms in the 
form of ulcers on the penis. Urethral symp- 
toms like difficulty in urination, appearance 
of pus, etc., 
affecting as many as 72° of 
group. 
the most common affecting as many as 28°¢ 
But 60°C of the workers had 


no extra-genital symptoms at all. 


were also very predominant, 
the 
Of extra-genital symptoms fever was 


whole 


of the workers. 
The vast 
majority of these first symptoms appeared 
But 9 
workers had their first symptoms after the 


within a fortnight of the exposure. 


3rd month of exposure 


After the appearance of the first symptom 
nearly 35% or at least one-third of the 
workers attended the clinic where this study 
Another 449% (89) 
qualified private practitioners. 


consulted 
The 
of the workers did not do anything in parti- 
the form of after the 
appearance of the first symptoms or had 


was made. 
rest 
cular in treatment 
consulted either a friend, a vaid, a homeopath 
etc. In other words, nearly four-fifth of 
the workers consulted some sort of medical 
men (including this clinic) after the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms. 


(Those who had treated themselves prior 
to coming to this clinic had gone to the 
medical men of their choice; 61 workers 
(30°) had consulted one doctor each and 
the remaining 28 (14%) more than one. 
Two amongst them consulted as many as 
five doctors successively. An analysis of 
these 89 workers who had come to the clinic 
after once being treated by medical men 
shows that the mildness of the early attack 
together with the lack of much pain gives 
the patient a false security of the cure of the 


disease. Most of the cases that started treat- 
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ment immediately after the appearance of 
the first symptoms discontinued going to the 


doctor within a month. There were some, 
however, who continued for a; long as ten 
weeks. When asked for tne reason why they 
had stopped their previous treatment, 39 of 
thes: 69 candidates gave disappearance of 
the symptoms as the main reason and another 
38 because they found the treatment ineffec- 
tive. Eleven candidates were told by the 
doctors themselves to go to the clinic. In- 
cidentally only three treatment 
It should 


several of the 
candidates stopped treatment on the advice 


gave up 
mainly because of financial strain. 


also be mentioned here that 


of the doctors who considered them cured. 
Obviously these doctors were cither not true 
to their profession or did not have facilities 
for making proper serological tests of their 
patie nts. 


[he most frequent answers given to the 
question as to why they have come to this 
patient 
it or been sent here by a 


particular clinic was because the 


liad just heard of 


friend (73°00). Negligible expense was an 


This 


evidently shows that the money factor is not 


incentive only for 965 of the workers. 
the most important deterrant to the workers 
in Calcutta for consulting qualified doctors 


for venereal diseases. 


Discusston.—Accurate figures for the inci- 
dence of venereal diseases for the general 
population of India are not easily come 
across. The few figures available are, it is 


unfortunate, conflicting. For example, in 
Calcutta alone three research workers give 
Krishnan (1935-36) 


group samples of 300-400 cases each reports 


three opinions. from 
after scrological examination an_ incidence 
rate of syphilis of 5 to 22% in different oc- 
Ahmed (1948) 


cupational groups. reports 


that out of 3,84,572 out-patients treated in 
all municipal dispensaries in Calcutta in the 
year 1945-46 there were 4040 ie. 1.5% cases 
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of primary and secondary syphilis (and +,659 
or 1.22% of gonorrhoea). The Imperial 
Serologist to the Government of India in 
concluding a series of three papers, on the 
Wassermann positive rates of cases from 
hospitals and venereal clinics of Calcutta, 
one for the years 1939, 1943 and 1944, the 
second with 1945 also and the third with 1947 
added (Greval et al 1944, 1945, 1947) be- 
lieves that ‘syphilis in Calcutta is declining 
and was never really a menace as it has been 
made out to be’. But to test serologically a 
sample of cases suspected to have the infec- 
tion and noting how many of the sus- 
pected actually have that infection is more a 
test of the ability of the doctor in picking out 
the infected cases rather than of the incidence 
of the infection in the population concerned. 
In an earlier publication (Greval & Sen 
1942) an unselected sample of bloods from 
general hospital admissions indicated a rate 
of 5.3% contrary to the earlier findings of 
lyengar (1919) who gave an incidence figure 
of 22% and that of Lloyd et al (1930) who 
gave an incidence figure of 20%,.from other 
centres in India. With so much variation 
in published figures on incidence of serologi- 
cally positive venereal disease in a big city 
like Calcutta, a uniform venereal disease 
rate in industries is hardly to be expected. 
In the U. S. A., for example, there are very 
accurate reports, but these also show a great 
variation in incidence of venereal disease in 
industrial workers in different parts of that 
country. Russell (1940) gives the results 
of blood tests for syphilis in different samples 
of industrial workers. “An industry near 
Chicago has completed over 10,000 blood 
tests and found that 5% of the workers have 
positive tests. A group of industries in Chi- 
cago has completed tests totalling more than 
66,000 with three per cent positive. In 
Cincinatti 5,768 workers in various industries 
were given blood tests and 2.75% were found 
positive.” 
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The Syphilis Study Commission of the World 
Health Organization (1949) estimated the 
cost of labour lost in the U. S. A. in the 
year 1940 due to syphilis alone to be more 
than one hundred million dollars. 

These figures from American Industries 
seem to be lower than comparable ones from 


India—which are however very _ few. 
Krishnan (1935-36) reports a_ serological 
positive rate of 10 to 12 per cent. Murti 


(1949) tested 500 bloods which were sent 
for tests other than the Kahn and the 
W. R. Fortynine of these 500 gave positive 
reaction, thus giving an incidence percentage 
of 9.8. About 10% of the Indian workers 
can therefore be considered sero-positive. 
From the Public Health point of view half a 
million sources of infection! 


The problem of venereal disease control 
is vast and the solution is proportionately 
complex. More than one has to co-operate 
actively in controlling venereal disease ade- 
quately. Such a control programme must 
basically consist of two lines of action— 
curative and preventive. Curative method 
includes treating the patient and the source 
(case finding). Preventive method includes 
improvement of the living conditions and 
raising the standard of education of the 
working population as a group. A few salient 
points in each of these form an important 
part of the control programme and are 
discussed below. 


In treating the infective cases, apart from 
other factors, the co-operation of the em- 
ployers is necessary. The worker should 
be assured that he would not be discharged 
for contracting the infection if he is getting 
himself properly treated for it. This absence 
of victimisation will remove one of the 
causes of the worker keeping away from the 
factory doctor or in fact from any public 
clinic lest his infection should be known to 
others. 
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Concurrent to treating the patient is 
treating the source. As a necessary corollary 
of treating the source (case finding), for 
example, some steps should be taken towards 
E. G. Johnson 
(1942) found that the commercial prostitute 
operating in brothels and elsewhere was 
responsible for the great majority of vene- 
real infection in the U. S. Army. Ninety 
per cent of the infection in the present study 


a stricter control of brothels. 


has been got from the commercial prostitute. 
When brothels close, venereal disease rates 
go down. Supervision and regulation of 
prostitution or total abolition have been 
attempted in different countries with varied 
success. Stricter medical legislation for com- 
pulsory treatment of the source must accom- 


pany any of these social measures. 


Side by side with the restriction of prosti- 
tution, should go attempts towards improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the workers. 
In the present study, 57 out of 80 married 
workers could be traced) 
contracted the disease when the wives were 


(whose _ histories 
living away. So long as the worker has to 
live alone and away from his family, the 
raison-d’ etre of the visit to the brothel is 
not removed. For that a decent family life 


under reasonable living conditions is a 


primary pre-requisite. Why the workers live 
alone is a problem for the politician and the 
social worker. Usually the cause is a mere 
subsistence level income together with non- 


availability of decent houses at cheap rates. 


The fourth and an equally important pre- 
venting factor is the proper health education. 
Teaching the employees the facts about 
venereal diseases, how they are contracted, 
spread and cured and also about prophylaxis 
is a prime necessity in a public health pro- 
gramme, more so in an illiterate country 
like ours. An attempt was therefore made 
in this enquiry to assess the present educa- 
tional level of the workers on sex problems. 
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In the present group of industrial workers 
as many as 107 or 53% of the total admitted 
having no knowledge whatsoever about vene- 
Of the remaining 95, 91 knew 
that it spreads through sexual intercourse 
only and 55 knew that the diseases are com- 
municable to the wife and children. And 
unfortunately only 11 knew the diseases to 
be completely curable, though only 3 realised 
And 
since this group can be regarded as being 
representative of the general illiterate in- 
dustrial population of India, the need for 
education and the dissemination of informa- 


real diseases. 


the importance of early treatment. 


tion regarding venereal diseases is evident. 


Summary.—In this study a group of 500 
venereal disease cases, out of which 202 were 
industrial workers, were interviewed at a 
local Government clinic for venereal diseases. 
The details of the findings are given. 


About 90¢¢ of the workers, both married 
and unmarried, contracted the disease from 
prostitutes. Knowledge about sex and vene- 
real disease amongst the workers is practi- 
cally non-existent and none had used any 
prophylaxis. The need for sex education, 
therefore, is emphasized. 


An education programme by itself does 
not the maladjustments in the 
worker’s personal life, of which the con- 
traction of the venereal disease is a symptom. 
Hence the importance of Industrial Housing 
is also stressed. 


remove 


The two other important aspects of a 
venereal disease control programme of the 
source or the prostitute, and liberalising the 
treatment facilities of the worker are out- 
lined. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TENTH CONVOCATION—DECEMBER 3, 1950 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


On this occasion of the Tenth Convoca- 
tion of the Institute, I have great pleasure 
in submitting my report on the activities 
during the year under review. Exactly twelve 
months have elapsed since my last report was 
presented and the Institute has progressed 
in various directions with a slow but steady 
pace. 
the different sections to increase their eff- 
ciency and usefulness. 


We are now engaged in consolidating 


Anticipating the need for qualified workers 
in Public Welfare, we organised a new 
Division of Specialisation in this field in 
January this year under the guidance of 
Dr. B. H. Metha of the Faculty. Though 
the Governments, both at the Centre and 
in the States, are interested in having depart- 
ments of Pubic Welfare Administration, they 
have not been able to do so owing to finan- 
cial We, therefore, took a 
cautious step in this direction by allowing 
specialisation in Public Welfare Administra- 
tion with particular emphasis on Labour 
Welfare or Child Welfare. With the 
appointment of Mr. N. F. Kaikobad, B. A., 
Dip. S. S. A.. M. S. W. (Pittsburgh) as a 
full-time member of the Faculty in January, 
this Division has the advantage of having 
the services of a young specialist in Social 
Group Work and Community Organisation. 


stringency. 


A graduate of the Bombay University, 
Mr. Kaikobad was a student of the Institute 
in the years 1942-’44 and took the Diploma 
in Social Service Administration. Between 
1944 and 1946 he worked as a Superinten- 
dent of Social Work with the Zoroastrian 
Welfare Association. Mr. Kaikobad went to 
the United States in 1946 for advanced 
training in social work techniques. He 


studied at the Institute of Applied Social 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh in the 
U. S. A. till 1948 and specialised in Social 
Group Work. In 1949, he joined the Institute 
as a part-time lecturer and was appointed a 
full time member of the Faculty on January 
1, 1950. 


Since the subject of Public Welfare is new, 
arrangements had to be made for adequate 
field work experience which forms an im- 
portant part of training. With this object 
in view, Dr. Mehta has been busy with 
of the Worli 
as a preliminary step towards organising 


socio-economic survey area 
a Community Centre in this locality to pro- 
vide field work facilities. Our plan envisages 
a systematic co-ordination of existing welfare 
agencies in Worli, and the students have 
been doing intensive spade work in that 
area. Realising the importance of this 
undertaking, we transferred Mrs. Indira 
Renu, till last year Psychiatric Social Worker 
in the Child Guidance Clinic, to this Centre 
as Community Organiser to assist Dr. Metha 
in his programme of work. As social welfare 
activities of the St. Georges Hospital were 
discontinued for lack of finances, Miss D. M. 
Taraporevala of the Field Work Section, 
who was supervising this work, is also help- 
ing in the Worli Community Welfare project. 
We feel sure that this experiment will yield 
fruitful results in the near future and will 
perhaps serve as an incentive to other similar 
developments in the sphere of Public Welfare 
in other parts of the country. 


Dr. M. V. Moorthy’s report on the Squat- 
ters’ Survey undertaken on behalf of the 
Bombay Municipality in May 1949, has now 
been published by them. 


I am glad to state 
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that this year we undertook another social 
research project, a shopping survey of selected 
areas in Greater Bombay, on behalf of the 
Bombay Municipality. Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, 
under whose supervision the survey was 
conducted, has submitted his report on his 
findings to the sponsoring agency. It is hoped 
that the report will prove helpful in the 
the Master Plan of 
Greater Bombay. ‘The inquiry into the social 


unplementation of 


and economic aspects of drinking in urban 
Bombay which was undertaken in December 
1948, is nearing completion and Dr. Lorenzo 
is expected to submit his report on_ this 
survey in the near future. 


Although it was announced in my last 
that the programme in 
Applied Anthropology and Tribal Welfare 
would be inaugurated in July 1950, I regret 


report training 


to say, it had to be abandoned owing to the 
inability of Dr. D. N. 
Lucknow University to join the Institute. 


Majumdar of the 


However, we are fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. P. H. Prabhu, B. A. (Hons.), 
LL. B., as Reader in Applied Psychology and 
Social Research. 
in the 
Lecturer 


Dr. Prabhu was formerly 
Educational 


some 


Bombay Service as 
and for 
University Lecturer in Sociology, Bombay 
University. In 1948, the Bombay Govern- 
him Overseas 
Scholarship and sent him for further studies 
in modern methods of teaching and research 
in Psychology. Dr. toured the 
U.S. A. and the Continent for two years and 
made an observation study of latest develop- 
ments in the methodology of sociological 
and psychological researches in American 
and Continental Universities. While in the 
U. S.A. he was appointed visiting scholar in 
the Psychology Departments of Columbia 
and Pennsylvania Universities and an Hono- 
rary Fellow of the Minnesota and Ohio State 
Universities. Dr. Prabhu is the author of 


time officiating 


ment awarded Governinent 


Prabhu 
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“Hindu Social Institutions—Their Psycholo- 
gical Implications” and has also published 
ten papers and monographs on allied sub- 
jects. The appointment of Dr. Prabhu, we 
feel confident, will strengthen the Industrial 
Relations Division as well as the Bureau of 
Research and Publications. It is our ambi- 
tion to build up gradually the Bureau of 


Research undertake and 


more research studies pertaining to our social 


Social and more 


problems. 


It was reported last year that we were 
negotiating, in co-operation with the U.N. 
and the Government of India, for securing 
the services cf a technical expert from the 
U. S. to organise a training programme in 
Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion. We now Icarn that the well-known 
Criminologist Dr. Walter C. Reckless of the 
Ohio State 
October 


University will arrive in India in 
1951 when we hope to start this 


new Division. 


Speaking about the Faculty, I am proud 
to mention that though they are small in 
number, they have been connected in one 
capacity or another with the work of as 
many as the following ten Universities: 
Allahabad, Andhra, Baroda, Bombay, Cal- 
Delhi, 


which 


cutta, Gauhati, 
deur 
Poona, 


their academic attainments and professional 


Mysore, Patna and 
is an excellent testimony to 
standards. Members of the staff are also 
deputed (o participate in conferences dealing 
with different aspects of social work. By 
the end of this year, the Institute would 
have taken part in at least six National and 
Provincial Conferences: (1) The All India 
Penological Conference, Lucknow, (2) Con- 
ference of Experts on Physically Handicapped 


Children, Jamshedpur, (3) Indian Con- 


ference of Social Work, Jamshedpur, (4) 
Bombay Province Physical Education Con- 
ference, Ahmedabad, (5) All India Moral 
and Social Hygiene Conference, Delhi and 
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(6) The All India Medical Conference, 
Sholapur. 


In the All India Medical Conference, a 
section has been assigned this year for the 
theme of hospital social service, and Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee will be deputed to read a 
paper on this subject. She read an instruc- 
tive paper on “Social Worker in the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign” at the Sixth Tuber- 
culosis Workers’ Conference, held in Calcutta 
in December 1948, as a result of which the 
Governments of India and Bombay have 
now decided to depute candidates to the 
Institute for specialising in social work in 
Tuberculosis setting. We 
that the ensuing Medical Conference will 


have no doubt 
achieve greater results in this direction. In 
this connection, I may mention that hospital 
social service is gradually developing in 
Bombay and recently new posts of Hospital 
Social Worker were created in two major 
hospitals in the city. All the students who 
underwent training in this special branch 
last year have now been well employed. We 
hope we shall be able to help in the organi- 
sation of social service departments in leading 
hospitals in India by sending out a larger 
number of well qualified hospital social 
workers in the years to come. Thus we are 
striving to bring about greater understanding 
in the medical profession of the importance 
of social and emotional factors influencing 
an illness situation and also of the need of a 
joint socio-medical diagnosis in the treat- 
ment of human ailments. 


Apart from participating in such con- 
ferences, the Faculty also make their expert 
services available in an advisory capacity to 
various social service agencies and govern- 
mental as well as non-governmental com- 
mittees. The Division of Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management, with Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy in charge, has been reinforced 
with the addition of Dr. Prabhu and the 
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Institute is now in a position to offer consult- 
ant service to industrial organisations in 
research and _ labour-manage- 
ment relations. I may also mention that 
Drs. Prabhu and Mrs. Kamala Bhoota of 
the Faculty are members of the Local 
Advisory Committee for the Study of Group 
Tensions, undertaken by the Government 
of India with Dr. Gardner Murphy of City 
College, New York, as UNESCO consultant. 
At the request of Dr. Murphy, Dr. Prabhu 
prepared a manual of instructions for the 
benefit of engaged in this 


matters of 


interviewers 
research work. 

A new development which I am parti- 
cularly pleased to report is the organisation 
of a Family Welfare Agency in Bombay this 
year. It was some months ago that a few 
enthusiastic professional social workers of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work met 
to discuss a scheme of starting a Family Wel- 
fare Agency in Bombay, drawn up by Dr. 
It was felt that in a big city like 
ours, where family problems are acute and 
complicated due to various reasons, social 
scientists should tackle the problem of family 
living, considering family life as the corner- 
stone of a good society. A Committee was 
set up to take the necessary steps in this 
direction. With the financial help of the 
N. M. Wadia Charities, the American 
Woman’s Club and a munificent donation of 
Rs. 3,000/-, sanctioned by the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust, the Agency was brought into 
being on the Ist May 1950, and Miss Usha 
Rani Kanal, a graduate of the Institute, was 
appointed Family Case Worker. Lady 
Jehangir and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar of the 
Bombay Mothers’ and Children’s Welfare 
Society, kindly agreed to allow the Agency 
to have its office at their Society’s pre- 
mises at Delisle Road, Bombay. In addition 


Banerjee. 


to being an Honorary Hospital Supervisor 
of three Government Hospitals and one 
private hospital in 


the city, Dr. Miss 
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Banerjee serves as technical adviser to the 
Family Welfare Agency, the only pioneer 
organisation counselling the public on family 
matters. It is common knowledge that a 
number of problems concerning family life, 
if tackled at the proper time and in the 
right way, naturally obviate their offshoots 
such as juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and 
prostitution. This Centre, we hope, will 
become a valuable field work agency for our 
students specialising in Family and Child 
Welfare, thus affording facilities for practical 
training in this field on scientific lines. 

A notable event of the year was the visit of 
the Chief Minister, Shri B. G. Kher to the 
Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children where 
we have been conducting a special school 
for bedridden children since February 1949 
under the supervision of Dr. Mrs. Bhoota. 
The Chief Minister, on his second visit to the 
Hospital on the 24th March 1950, was satis- 
fied with the progress made under this novel 
scheme and was impressed by the spirit of 
joy and cheerfulness which prevailed among 
the children. Another notable event was 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit on Monday, 
the 6th November 1950, to this Hospital and 
to the School. It will interest you to know 
that those children who were better in health 
put up a short variety entertainment pro- 
gramme before the distinguished gathering 
present on the occasion. When I invited the 
Prime Minister to visit the School, he 
not only readily agreed to do so but also 
gave me a cheque for Rs. 250/- to buy toys 
and playthings for the bedridden children. 
Careful selection of these gifts from the 
Prime Minister was made, and they were 
distributed to the children before his visit. I 
am pleased to mention that Mr. P. B. Godrej, 
Managing Director of Messrs. Godrej & 
Boyce Manufacturing Co. Ltd., kindly 
donated a steel cupboard to the School, for 
which we are thankful to him. Let me ex- 
press our warmest thanks to the Prime 
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Minister for his kind donation and for his 
kindly visit to the ailing children who were 
much enlivened by his visit. We also owe 
our debt to you, Rajkumariji, for your visit 
to the Hospital was a 
source of joy and encouragement to the 
ailing children. 


yesterday which 


While dealing with our work among 
children, I should like to refer to the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Institute. 
ago, it was keenly felt that the Clinic, which 


Some time 


we maintain as a social service agency for 
the public and a laboratory for students 
to study and practise case work techniques, 
should be reorganised with a view to establi- 
shing modern standards and enhancing its 
usefulness. Accordingly, Dr. Miss Banerjee 
took over charge of the Clinic in July this 
year with Dr. Mrs. Bhoota as the Psy- 
chologist and Dr. J. C. Marfatia as the Psy- 
chiatrist. Since its i 
gratifying to report that the Clinic is show- 
ing better results with a marked increase 
in its case load and we are hopeful that the 
clinic will render much better service to 
children with behaviour disorders and give 


reorganisation, it is 


valuable guidance to their parents. This Psy- 
chiatric Social Work of the Clinic is now 
being carried on by our students as part of 
their practical training in case work. 


' 
' As it was done last year, this year too we 


arranged a course of lectures, entitled 
Medical Information for our new students, 
with the co-operation of specialists in the 
fields of Children’s ailments, eye and its 
diseases, ear, nose and throat, elements of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Leprosy, V. D., 
T. B. and Cancer. 
deep sense of gratitude to the following 
doctors who participated in this programme: 
R. N. Cooper, S. N. Cooper, Arthur DeSa, 
Mrs. B. M. Dubash, N. Figueredo, Socrates 
Noronha, Bhasker Patel and J. C. Paymaster. 


I wish to convey our 
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Dr. M. N. Rao of the All India Institute 
Health, 


also gave a course of lectures on Industrial 


of Hygiene and Public Calcutta, 
Hygiene to our students specialising in In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment. In addition, Mr. B. D. Chirputkar, 
Industria! Relations Officer, Ford Motor Co. 
(India) Ltd., Bornbay, one of our honorary 
visiting lecturers, gave a course of lectures 
on Industrial Relations and Labour Legisla- 
Miss M. J. Kutar, 
who underwent special 
training in the U. K. and the U. S. A. in 
1949 and who is the stafl of the 
School for Training of Children in Need of 
gave lectures to our 
students on “The Mentally Deficient Child”. 


tion to the same clas 


one of our alumni, 
now on 


two 


Special Care, 


Apart from these nonorary visiting 
are oiten privileged to hear 
the 


In September, Dr. Gardner Murphy, whom 


lecturers, we 


distinguished scholars visiting Institute. 
I have mentioned earlier in this report, was 
lressed the Faculty and 
P) iviem of So tal [n- 
Among other jecture programmes 
was a course of four lectu n The Fa 
by Dr. Mrs. Winitred Bryce of the 
Christian College. We also had the pri- 
vilege of hearing Dr. Miss fF. P. Kittrell of 
ihe Howard University, U.S. A., 


amongst us and ac 
the students on tl 
tegration, 


mul 


Indore 


now Visit- 
Economics 
She 
is the first to be selected as Visiting Professor 
Dr. 


Kittrell is a Negro lady coming from a 


ing Professor in the Home 


Department of the Baroda University 
to India under the Fullbright Scheme. 


Negro University which is now rapidly be- 
coming cosmopolitan. We were pleased to 
have in our midst Mr. W. Harris, who was 
until recently Head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the U. N. Mr. Svend Pederson and 
Mr. Sven Grabe, of the I. L. O. addressed 


our students, specialising in Labour, who 


were also privileged to hear Mr. F. S. Chothia 
on the subject of Vocational Guidance. Shri 
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J. C. Kumarappa, President of the All- 
India Village Industries Association, delivered 
a series of four stimulating lectures on 
Gandhian Economy. All these lectures were 


much enjoyed by our students. 


Among other noted persons who visited 
the Institute in the course of the year 
may be mentioned Shri Lal Ranjit Singh 
Bariha, for Rural and _ Tribal 
Welfare, Government of Orissa, Shri 
Jwaleshwar Prasad, Central Labour Com- 
missioner, Government of India, Col. S. L. 


Minister 


Bhatia, then Surgeon General with the 
Madras Government and Mr. Roger F. 
Evans of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
9, 


This year we also arranged at the Institute 
shows of some interesting films relating to 
social work, with the cooperation of the 
British Information Services, Bombay, for 
which our thanks are due to the authorities 
of the British Information Services. 

The Bureau of Research and Publications 
brought cut a Special Number of the Indian 
Journal of Social Work giving the proceed- 
ings of the Third Session of the Indian Con- 
of Social Work held in Delhi in 
Decembe1 A pamphlet prepared by 
Dr. Banerjee for Doctors outlining the nature 
and functions of Hospital Social Service 
Department, is in the Press and will be out 


ference 


last. 


shortly. 


It was mentioned in my last year’s Report 
that the 1947-49 class donated the Guinea 
Pig Trophy to the Institute, to be awarded 
annually to the best student debater. The 
first debate for the award of the Trophy 
was held on the 6th October 1950, and I 
am happy to announce that Mr. S. G. 
Tungare of the Preprofessional Class was 
judged to be the best debater of the year. The 
Trophy will be presented to him this evening. 
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With reference to admissions to the Insti- 
tute, I am glad to report that we continue 
to draw a large number of students from 
different parts of India as well as neighbour- 
ing countrics. This year we considered 133 
applicants of whom only 31 were admitted. 
The state-wise distribution of applications 
received and admissions made is given 


below: — 


States Applications Admissions 
Received made 
Assam 3 Nil 
Bengal 3 ” 
Bihar 6 ” 
Bombay 24 11 
Ceylon Nil Nil 
Delhi 2 on 
Hyderabad 6 2 
Kashmir Nil Nil 
Madhya Bharat 1 1 
Madhya Pradesh 4 2 
Madras 20 1 
Mysore 4 2 
Orissa 3 1 
Punjab 12 1 
Rajasthan 5 1 
Saurashtra 6 2 
Travancore & Cochin 17 2 
Uttar Pradesh 15 4 
Vindhya Pradesh 1 ] 
Other Areas Nil } 
Total 133 31 


At present we have 16 scholars either 
deputed by different State Governments or 
financed by private agencies for training at 
the Institute, shown as under: 


Class Men Women 
Professional 5 1 
Basic 3 Nil 
Specialisation 6 1 

Total: 14 2 


Out of the total 84 students on the roll 
this term, 26 members of the Senior class will 
be awarded the Diploma in Social Service 
Administration this evening, of whom 1] 
have specialised in Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management, 2 in Family and 
Child Welfare and 13 in Public Welfare 
Administration. As there is a great need for 
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a trained and qualified band of workers in 
different spheres of social work, we hope 
that those who graduate today will not find 
it difficult to secure suitable placements. It 
is hardly necessary for me to mention that 
the Institute continues to do its best to re- 
commend its alumni for responsible positions 
whenever requests are made, and also to 
direct students to suitable jobs wherever 
available. In this connection, I may men- 
tion that most of the students who graduated 
in December last, have been well placed and 
three of them have gone abroad for advanced 
study. Miss R. Thangavelu of the last batch 
participated in the enquiry into the travel 
conditions of Deck Passengers conducted 
by the Deck Passengers’ Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of India. 


Some years ago, a suggestion was made 
that a Fund should be formed known as 
Alumni Loan Fund. But unfortunately this 
did not materialise till now for want of 
initiative and effort. It was only a few 
weeks ago that our students expressed a 
desire to organise a variety entertainment 
programme in aid of the Assam Earthquake 
Relief Fund and the Student Aid Fund. 
Accordingly, preparations were made and 
I am glad to state that this programme was 
staged on the 6th November 1950 at 
St. Xavier’s College Hall in the presence of 
a large gathering. Out of the total net 
collection of Rs. 3,036 a sum_ of 
Rs. 1,518 was donated towards the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund, earmarked for the 
Assam Earthquake Relief Fund, the balance 
being utilised towards the Student Aid Fund. 
This is the first time that our students went 
to the public for financial help for two worthy 
causes and they deserve our warmest con- 
gratulations on their achievement. Our 
thanks are due to all those who contributed 
generously towards the two Funds and 
helped to make the function a success. 
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It is with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
mention here the death of Miss P. F. Gin- 
the Institute, who 
passed away after a prolonged illness patiently 
borne. 


walla, an alumnus of 


We convey our heartfelt condolences 
to the bereaved family. 


Referring to our alumni, I am glad to 
that Mr. B. Chatterjee represented 
the Indian Conference of Social Work at 
the International Conference of Social work, 
held in Paris in July last. 


repo rt 


It is gratifying 
to mention that five of our alumni were 
awarded the U. N. Social Welfare Fellow- 
ships this year, which brings the total number 
of the alumni, who have gone abroad for 
advanced on Scholarships and on 
U. N. Observation Fellowships in different 


study 


fields of social work, to thirty-four. 


As it was reported last year, plans for 
buildings for the Institute were duly com- 
pleted and work was to start at Worli, 
when it was [clt that our permanent habita- 
tion should be in a semi-urban area where 
more adequate land could be acquired to 
mect our growing demands and changing 
needs. Accordingly, a proposal was put up 
for building structures on a small colony 
basis, thus affording healthy, natural and 
open air life, promoting personal contact 
and developing community life between our 
students and staff. This programme was 
discussed in detail and was finally approved. 
Difficulties, however, were experienced in 
selecting a suitable site and it was only after 
persistent efforts for locating an appropriate 
area that we succeeded in finding one near 
Chembur. I am now glad to report that the 


site has been finally approved by the Govern- 
ing Board and the Trustees and the work of 
preparing suitable building plans and other 
formalities will be gone through to expedite 
the building programme to make up for the 
loss of six months or so on account of the 
change in our policy. 
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As professional schools of social work are 
being established, the question of standardisa- 
tion of courses and uniformity in training 
programme has been receiving serious con- 
In September, the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India convened 


sideration. 


a mecting of the Inter-departmental Com- 
inittee to discuss this matter and other related 
issues such as duration of courses, subject 
contents, recognition of degrees and diplomas 
The Social Welfare 
Advisory Board also met to consider the 
recommendations of the Committee, and the 


for employment. 


Director of this Institute was asked to submit 
a report to the Government of India on this 
subject. In the light of this development, 
the Governing Board of the Institute has 
now decided to reduce the present two and 
a half year course to a two year course in 
order to be in line with other schools of 
social work in the country. But the question 
of providing a third year course in our 
Institute for the training of candidates for 
teaching posts in schools of social work as 
well as of specialists to fill more responsible 
positions in different fields of social work, 
is under consideration. 


This year, there have been two changes 
on the Governing Board of the Institute. 
Mr. D. R. D. Tata is now the second re- 
presentative of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. 
The Government of India’s nominee on the 
Board is at present Mr. Ashfaque Husain, 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education, in 
place of Dr. R. M. Halder, Asstt. Educa- 
tional Adviser, Minister of Education. While 
we are happy to welcome these 
members, we wish to record our warm sense 
of appreciation of the keen interest which 
Dr. Halder took in our work during his 
term of advisory service to the Institute. 


new 


Let me take this opportunity to thank all 
those individuals, institutions and Govern- 
ments who have extended their valued 
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assistance and helped us to carry on our 
increasing burden with success. And now 
before I close this Report, I wish to thank 
the Trustees, the Chairman as well as the 
Members of the Governing Board for their 
constant encouragement and counsel; also 
the Faculty and the Staff for their kind co- 
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operation in my ever-growing duties as 
Director. Under the beneficient influence 
of all the well-wishers of the Institute, I have 
no doubt we shall ever be of service to the 
country by sending out batches of well 
trained social workers to help the needy and 
the maladjusted to help themselves. 





TENTH CONVOCATION 


WetcoMeE Sprecn sy Dr. JOHN MatrTHai 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Kumarappa, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I would like at the outset to say on behalf 
of the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
that it is a matter of gratification to us that 
the Institute of Social Sciences is showing 
such steady progress from year to year. A 
report of the kind which the Director has 
read to us enables us to make only a quanti- 
tative measurement of the progress achieved 
by the Institute; but from such personal 
knowledge as I have, I believe that the 
Institute has made good progress also in 
other directions. I remember visiting the 
Institute four years ago before I left Bombay 
for Delhi and recently, since my return to 
Bombay, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
the Institute at work again and I noticed 
a perceptible difference. It is beginning to 
show a life and spirit of its own and this, 
in the case of an educational institution, is 
a factor of great importance. 


I believe the Institute is fulfilling a real 
need in the country. The problems with 
which it deals had not perhaps assumed their 
present importance and magnitude when 
it was founded fifteen years ago. It is a 


tribute to the pioneering tradition of the 
House of Tata that they recognised the need 
for an institution of this kind long before 
others. The pioneering work done by the 
House of Tata in the field of basic industries 


is now universally acknowledged, but its 
pioneering service in other fields which are 
ancillary to the establishment of basic in- 
dustries, has yet to find the recognition it 
deserves. The Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, for instance, was founded nearly forty 
years ago at a time when conditions were 
hardly propitious. It has since passed 
through many vicissitudes, but it has now 
stabilised itself and has been in many 
respects an inspiration and focussing 
point for the growing structure of 
scientific research in the country. The 
founding of the Institute of Social Sciences 
belongs to the same category of pioneer 
undertakings, and already, following its ex- 
ample, other schools of the same kind are 
springing up in different parts of the country. 


The purpose of the Institute is to provide 
scientific training for social workers. The 
need for social service arises from the fact 
that in economics, politics and public 
administration, organization on a large scale 
has been found increasingly necessary during 
the past hundred years. A well-disciplined 
organization is a great help in the accomplish- 
ment of many objects which are vital to a 
modern community. Particularly in a 
country like India which is passing through 
a period of transition from a rural stage of 
development, organization on a large scale 
in various fields of national activity is essen- 
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tial if the country is to progress in the manner 
we all desire. 


It is, however, not generally realised that 
in this process of organization, a stage is 
often reached when a conflict arises between 
the need for organization and the need for 
providing freedom of expression for the 
personality of the individual human being. 
The fact that a human being has a persona- 
lity, with will and with thoughts and emo- 
tions of his own, makes the problem of hand- 
ling him very different from handling the 
component units of a machine. Experience 
has shown that wherever human activities 
are organized on a large scale, it is necessary 
that there should be 
touch in the sense of personal relationship 


room for the human 
among the elements which make up the 
organization. It is here that social service 
assumes importance. 


A great deal of valuable work in the 
field of social service has been done in India 
during the past fifty years, but much of it 
has assumed the character of unfocussed and 
ill-informed philanthropy. The object of the 
Institute of Social Sciences is to provide a 
scientific basis for social service which will 
give it better direction and render it more 
effective. Such scientific basis implies know- 
ledge on the one hand of the environment in 
which the on the 
other hand, of the psychology of the indivi- 


individual works and, 
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dual himself, that is, of the manner in which 
he behaves in a given set of circumstances 
and reacts to a given situation. The study 
of psychology has made great progress in 
recent years. It is this which, in the main, 
has made it possible to invest social service 
with a Scientific 
training in social service will prevent a great 


real scientific character. 
deal of the waste of energy and good-will 
which marks much of the work now being 
done in this field. We are, in India, at the 
beginning of our problems and the fact that 
a start has already been made in imparting 
scientific training to social workers will be of 
immense assistance in the coming years. 

I am glad we have with us today Raj- 
kumari Anmnrit Minister of 
Health in the Union Government, is directly 


Kaur who, as 


concerned with many of the problems which 
We 
shall appreciate her counsel and advice on 
these problems. 


the Institute is engaged in studying. 


She is here not merely as a 
Minister but as one who has spent many 
years in active social service in which, for 
some time, she had the great privilege of 
working in contact with and under the in- 
spiration of Mahatma Gandhi. 
her also as an outstanding leader of the 
women’s movement in this country because 
this is a field of work in which women must 
necessarily play a larger and more decisive 
part. I have much pleasure in asking Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur to speak to us. 


We welcome 


TENTH CONVOCATION 


Appress By RaykuMart Amrit Kaur 


Dr. Matthai, Dr. Kumarappa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I am indeed grateful for the opportunity 
afforded to me of visiting after a lapse of 
some years this pioneer Institution and of 
joining with you in your annual rejoicing. 
The Tata family has been one of those 


families who have made themselves known 
all over India, indeed all over the world, for 
their contribution not only in the field of 
industry but also in the wider ficld of 
Among the many 
institutions for human welfare that have 
been founded by them the Tata Institute of 


humanitarian endeavour. 
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Social Sciences must take a very high place. 
It was apparent to all that India needed 
social service but it was indeed a clear vision 
that foresaw the need for organising social 
work in a scientific manner. 


In a country where there had been an 
awakening after an age-long sleep, it was 
perhaps only natural that social reformers 
should spring up and inspire others to work 
for that reform which a cramped and 
custom-ridden society had to undergo if 
the country were to progress. Philanthropy 
came into the picture as it always does and 
many voluntary societies undertook work 
with incomparable zcal and devotion. But 
as so often happens with voluntary endea- 
vour, especially when it is pioneer, work is 
often organised in a haphazard and un- 
scientific manner and this has happened and 
continues to happen even today in our 
country. 


India, as I have often said before, is a 
dry and thirsty land panting for the cooling 
and refreshing waters of devoted service. 
For this service we need qualified personnel. 
As in all progress in every sphere in the past 
few centuries it has been the West that has 
pioneered, so also it is they who have stressed 
the necessity for the introduction of high 
standards of training for social workers. In- 
deed, in a scientific age, social service has 
been recognised as a science. Applied 
Sociology, Psychiatry, Applied Economics, 
Applied Psychology, Case Work, Group 
Work, Public Welfare Administration, 
Criminology, Correctional Administration are 
terms familiar to all students of social science. 
Study and practical research in these subjects 
have developed in an amazing manner and 
are daily adding to the knowledge of techni- 
ques and specialisation which help to create 
new fields of human learning. It is a re- 


cognised fact that in no field of work can 
there be progress without due attention being 
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paid to the human entity. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that in a country which is preeminently 
in need of social service, every endeavour 
must be made to create the personnel that 
will fulfil that need. We must accept the 
scientific approach which is at all times the 
practical and creative approach and which 
will enable us to serve in a special manner 
our special needs. It is for this reason that 
all lovers of Indian well-being must rejoice 
that we have an Institution of high standing 
in this great city of ours and that both 
Baroda and Delhi Universities have recently 
sponsored similar institutions within their 
jurisdiction, 

We have had the good fortune to have 
produced during the last century social re- 
formers of a high order and there have been 
and still are in our country many men and 
women, both known and unknown, who 
have sacrificed their all in the cause of social 
service. But ours is an immense task and 
workers are few. There is therefore at all 
times a need to coordinate all our resources 
both financial and administrative as also of 
leadership, so that none may be wasted. 
It is immensely important for us to raise 
the social and economic status of the social 
workers. This is particularly necessary in 
the difficult situation in which we today 
find ourselves. 
effort was forthcoming without much diffi- 
culty. Volunteers were drawn from the ranks 
of the well-to-do educated classes. But 
now those who were well-to-do are no longer 
affluent enough to provide for themselves 
the necessary resources. 


Time was when volunteer 


Again, those who 
are willing to serve often do not know how 
or where to find an outlet for the satisfaction 
of their urge. Time and again too the 
capacity to serve adequately is absent because 
of the lack of training. 
are, owing to financial stringency, in the 
unhappy position of being unable to absorb 
all the material at their disposal, 


Governments too 











Nevertheless difficultics are there to be 
If we acknowledge the need 


for social workers, we acknowledge also the 


surmounted. 


need for training them. The workers trained 
ir. this and similar institutions are, it must be 
remembered, persons of post-graduate quali- 
fications. They have had a specialised train- 
ing. They are builders of society, men and 
women who are well equipped to weave 
a new pattern of society. As such they are 
not one whit less important than the teacher, 
the doctor, the nurse, the administrator or 
those who go into the Police or the Armed 
Their field of work, though specia- 
They work in 


Forces. 
lised, is extremely varied. 
labour areas, they work for family and child 
welfare, in schools, in hospitals, in camps, in 
fact they are there to lend a helping hand 
in times of distress and to show people how 
to live in normal times. They fulfil a definite 
need even in the most socially advanced 
countrics in the world and, as such they 
should be given the cconomic security and 
status that is their due. I have seen for 
myself during the three years that I have 
had the privilege of serving the country in 
the cause of health what a very important 
part the social worker can play in the 
hospital, in the sanatorium, in colonies and 
in health propaganda in the villages. Their 
help is invaluable both on the preventive 
And I know that this 
will apply equally in the cause of education, 


and curative side. 


of labour welfare, of maintaining discipline 
and high standards of public and private 
morality if we have the right type of workers 
available. I feel, therefore, that there is a 
need for a change of outlook on the part of 
the State towards the social workers. Social 
work must be a recognised profession and 
the welfare and employment of social workers 
should become increasingly a national res- 
ponsibility. Facilities should be forthcoming 
in independent India for the growth of 
this vital profession, Those who are trained 
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should be registered and I believe that an 
army of good social workers will stand the 
country in good stead at all times and be 
the finest weapon of defence against all! 
outside attack as well as internal disorder. 
The Ministries of Labour, Education and 
Health are preeminently Ministries of Social 
Service. There should be ample room with- 
in their aegis for the development of social 
service through persons trained in the social 
The governing bodies of social 
service agencies should also offer the fullest 
freedom for action to 
Indeed they must 
employ them in order to place their work on 


sciences. 


cooperation and 
trained social workers. 
an orderly basis. I often feel that the money 
at the disposal of voluntary social service 
agencies would be far better spent on work 
in however small an area than on Con- 
ferences and Committees and office work. 
Most of us know what should be done. To 
find personnel to do it is the problem—a 
problem which must be tackled forthwith. 

Fifteen years is but a brief moment in 
the life of a country and yet in these few 
years this Institute has sent out nine batches 
of graduates, many of whom are now hold- 
ing responsible posts in their specialised 
fields. The batch that is going out into 
service this year will add a few more drops 
to the stream that will, I sincerely hope, 
continue to flow unceasingly from here. 
Yours, young friends, will not be an easy 
task. Indeed, owing to circumstances beyond 
our control, life for us all has not been easy 
ever since we gained our political indepen- 
Our plans for the expansion of our 
nation-building activities which would un- 
doubtedly have absorbed men and women 
of your equipment have had to be put almost 
in cold storage, as it were and I can enter 
heart and soul into the frustration caused 
in the minds of our youth who are willing 
to serve and yet are unable to find employ- 
ment. But you and IJ and all of us have to 


dence. 
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keep the urge to serve burning brightly with- 
in us and believe that it is a long lane that 
has no turning. In the meantime we must 
turn our hand to whatever task lies nearest 
to us. Political independence means nothing 
if it does not bring to each one of us the 
realisation that we have to shoulder 
added responsibilities. To make or mar the 
future lics in our hands and particularly in 
the hands of youth. The sands in the hour 
glass are running out for many of us who 
worked for India’s independence. We had 
the priceless privilege of being led by a man 


now 


of outstanding genius and dynamic goodness. 
You are the proud possessors of a rich heri- 
tage to which this great son of India added 
unparalleled lustre. He was the ideal social 
worker. However immersed in political work 
he never forgot the cry of the hungry, the 
sick, the labourer or the oppressed. Indeed 
the independence he craved for India was 
in order to bring relief to suffering humanity 
and only the humanity 
of this land of ours but of the world—for 
the world is very sick today. For him the 
constructive programme was life blood of 
the Congress and I would like all of you 
to make that 
Gandhiji, written, I so well remember in 
about six hours on a train journey, your 
charter. He believed and he was right, that 
those who rendered devoted service to the 
rural population in particular were the real 
builders of India, far more important from 
the point of view of bringing in the Kingdom 
of God on earth than those who were in 
seats of power or authority. When we cast 
towards the vast needs of our 
the task of the 
indeed an unexplored area. 


not suffering 


constructive programme of 


our cye 


country, social worker is 
What can we 
do for educating the masses, not only teach- 
ing them to read and write but the real art 
of how to live? What can we do to protect 
them from exploitation, from disease, from 
internal feuds, from harmful customs? What 
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can we do for the delinquent and the defec- 
tive child or for children as a whole for are 
not our children our greatest wealth if pro- 
perly nurtured? What can we do for the 
beggar, the crippled, the maimed, and the 
blind? 
the sufferer from T. 
to full time 
the 


What can we do for the leper or for 
B. who cannot return 
What 
from 


work? can we do to 
his crime, the 


drunkard from the evils of intoxication, and 


rescuc criminal 
what solace can we give to those in mental 
distress? What can we do to instil a sense 
of true citizenship in our people? What can 
we do to encourage the spirit of cooperative 
What can we do to set and 
demand high standards of integrity in both 
private and public life? All this has got to 
be done and done efficiently. Laws can only 
take us up to a point. It is the realisation 
within us of what is good that alone can 


endeavour? 


save. 

You, young friends, have attained specia- 
I have said that a scientific 
approach to problems is a correct and prac- 


lised knowledge. 
tical approach. Nevertheless no amount of 
scientific knowledge will be of avail to the 
social worker who does not have in him an 
unbounded love for and faith in humanity. 
Whether you teach people how to_ live, 
whether you minister to their needs in any 
sphere, you will always have to lay yourselves 
their difficulties, their 
Only by putting yourselves in 
their position, only by living with them will 
you be able to give them the right lead and 
draw them to you. India calls and it is in 
village India that social workers must find 
their true calling. On you who have had 
the advantage of a postgraduate training will 
rest the responsibility of training others and 
training them in the practical field. There 
are few graduates but there are countless 


out to understand 


limitations. 


young men and women willing to graduate 
in the school of service if only they can 
receive help and guidarce. 


It is for Insti- 








tutes like this and those of you who have 
graduated here to draw up courses of train- 
ing for the less highly educated but never- 
theless eager young souls whose energies may 
not be allowed to run waste but must be 
harnessed for the good of humanity. 

I wish this Institute many years of ex- 
panded and increasingly useful activity and 
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all the new graduates have my special prayers 
that you may find the richness and beauty of 
life in your labour of love, that yours may be 
a vocation and not a profession and that you 
may be enabled to carry the torch of light 
and love and hope to the many millions of 
our land who are in darkness and in suffer- 


Jai Hind. 


ing. God bless you. 


NEW TECHNIQUE TO DETECT STOMACH CANCER. 


A new technique that uses a rubber balloon 
to help detect stomach cancer in its early 
stages has been developed in the United 
States. 
the present detection method in which the 


It is said to be more effective than 


stomach contents are removed by suction 
and examined. 


The new technique enables doctors to 
collect cells from the stomach before they 
are destroyed by digestive juice or carried 
off into the intestines, according to a report 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. A small deflated rubber balloon 
covered with short pieces of braided silk is 
attached to a tube and swallowed by the 
patient. After the balloon is inflated, diges- 
tive movements cause some of the cells 
lining the stomach to be rubbed off by 
the gentle brushing action of the braided silk. 
Continuous suction through the tube removes 


the accumulation of gastric juices. After the 


balloon is deflated and withdrawn, cells are 
removed by washing the balloon in a saline 
solution. A laboratory examination then 


determines their type. 


Of 33 patients who were given the balloon 
test, 17 had malignant lesions. Stomach cells 
were collected from these 17 patients by the 
current suction method. In only four speci- 
mens were malignant cells present, and these 


were scarce and poorly preserved. 


Cancer of the stomach is a leading type 
of the cancer disease, says Dr. George 
N. Papanicolaou, one of the three New York 
City doctors who developed the new detection 
technique. Noting that the tests were con- 
ducted on a relatively few patients who 
already were suspected of having cancer, he 
warns that the balloon test should be tried on 
many more persons before it can be accepted 
as a completely sure method of detecting 
stomach cancer in its early stages. 


STUDY OF UTILISATION OF OLDER MANPOWER IN USS. 


The United States faces a future in which 
an increasing proportion of the population 
will be in the older age groups. A funda- 


mental question which the nation must 
answer, therefore, is: how are the increasing 
numbers of older people to be provided with 
financial support? One answer which is 
currently attracting a great deal of attention 


is to provide these older people with pension, 
both private and public. 

But many of the men and women who 
reach 65 today are not “old” in the tradi- 
tional sense of the word; many have skills 
and experience which would allow them to 
make valuable contributions to production 
were they allowed to do so. 
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Utilizing these older persons in productive 
employment would seem to be a more fruitful 
answer to the problem of support than 
pensions and arbitrary retirement. Work that 
older people can do will have to be found, 
work in which they can be both productive 
and self supporting. 


A logical first step in answering the many 
complex problems involved in utilizing large 
numbers of older persons would seem to be 
an investigation of the extent to which older 
persons are being utilized at the present time 
and the ways in which they are employed. 
The study summarized here is such a first 
step. It describes findings in a single city— 
Minneapolis. 

Its Objectives—To what extent do em- 
ployees who are still able to handle their 
usual jobs at 65 continue in their employ- 
ment with Minneapolis firms beyond that 
age? To what extent do employees who can 
no longer handle their usual jobs at 65 
continue in their employment with Min- 
neapolis firms beyond that age? What 
methods have been devised by Minneapolis 
firms to utilize the services of older em- 
ployees who can no longer handle their 
usual jobs? 


Method.—During March and April, 1950, 
168 Minneapolis firms were contacted, 98 
by interviews with Industrial Relations 
Center staff members, 70 by mailed question- 
naires. Only firms with 50 or more employees 
were chosen for study. The list from which 
the firms were chosen included 85-90% of 
all Minneapolis firms with 100 or more em- 
ployees, but only 50% of firms employing 
less than 100. Because of these sampling 
limitations, caution should be used in apply- 
ing the findings of the study to all of Min- 
neapolis industry. 


The Sample.—The 168 firms covered by 
the survey employ 56,749 people. About 


twice as many hourly employees as salaried 
10 
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employees are employed in the sample firms. 
In terms of employees, the sample is com- 
posed largely of hourly rated employees in 
manufacturing firms with more than 500 
employees. In terms of firms, the sample 
is composed largely of manufacturing firms 
with less than 500 employees. 

Findings: Pension plans.——40% of the 
firms have pension plans. Pension plans tend 
to be more prevalent in larger firms. A greater 
proportion of salaried than hourly employees 
is covered. 56% of the pension firms have 
Only 3 
non-pension firms have a compulsory retire- 


a compulsory retirement policy. 


ment policy. 

Experience with employees reaching 65.— 
17% of the firms have never .had any em- 
ployee. reach 65. 

An additional 32% of the firms have 
never had a salaried employee reach 65 
although hourly employees have reached 
65 in the firm. Salaried people are less 
likely to reach 65 in employment than hourly 
rated. 


Utilization of employees who reach 65 and 
are still able to handle their usual job.— 
Hourly employees are more likely to be 
kept on past 65 than salaried employees. %4 
of the firms keep on most or all hourly em- 
ployees. Y2 of the firms keep on most or 
all salaried employees. Both hourly and 
salaried employees are least likely to be kept 
on after 65 in pension firms and in larger 
firms. 
on all or most hourly employees; 87% keep 
on all or most salaried. 33% of the penston 


93% of the non-pension firms keep 


firms keep on all or most hourly employees; 
26% keep on all or most salaried. 46% of 
the firms 500 and over keep on all or most 
of the salaried. 73% of the firms under 500 
keep on all or most hourly: 55% keep on 
all or most salaried. 


The major reason for not keeping on all 
employees past 65 who can handle their 
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usual job is a compulsory retirement policy. 
One other reason given for not keeping on 
all past 65 is employce desire to retire. 


Utilization of employees who reach 65 and 
can no longer handle their usual job.— 
27% of the firms reported that they had 
never had a case of an hourly or salaried 
employee reaching 65 who could no longer 
handle his usual job. Hourly employees are 
more likely to be kept on past 65 than 
salaried. 1/3 of the firms keep on all or most 
hourly employees. 1/6 of the firms keep on 
all or most salaried. 


Both hourly and salaried employees are 
less likely to be kept on in pension firms. 


A compulsory retirement policy is the 
main reason given for not keeping on all. 


Other major reasons for not keeping on 
all: “not enough lower level jobs to which 
employees can be transferred: utilizing these 
employees would be “too costly”. 


Methods of utilizing employees who can 
no longer handle their usual jobs —60% of 
the firms transferred employees to other 
jobs which they could handle. 40% relieved 
the employee of some of the normal duties 
of his job. 20% used both methods. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT 


Beggary is too complex a problem to be 
dealt with by individual worker or even 
institution. Naturally it leads us to the 
conclusion that such major social problems 
can only be solved on the State level. There- 
fore it would be interesting to know the 
way in which the Government tries to do 
away with this social evil of begging. 


But no treatment can be accorded, before 
the multifarious causes which drive a man to 


begging are traced. As a_ well-known 


Sanskrit Subhashit ‘Diagnose the malady 
first and then prescribe the treatment.’ 
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Conclusions.—Employees reaching 65 in 
a firm and still able to handle their usual 
job have a good chance of continued em- 
ployment with the firm. % of the Min- 
neapolis firms keep on all or most of their 
hourly employees. /2 of the Minneapolis 
firms keep on all or most of their salaried 
employees. 


Employees who can no longer handle their 
usual jobs do not fare as well. 1/3 of the 
firms keep on all or most hourly employees; 
1/6 of the firms keep on all or most of the 
salaried employees. 


As the above conclusions indicate, hourly 
employees are kept on after 65 to a greater 
extent than salaried. 


The continued rise of pension plans will 
endanger the utilization even now existing. 
Pension plans, especially those with a com- 
pulsory retirement clause, are the largest 
single factor in the non-utilization of persons 
over 65. There is almost a complete absence 
of formal planning to utilize older workers. 
Yet more and more older employees will be 
needed for either war or peace-time economy. 
A greater proportion of our population will 
fall into the older age groups in the future. 


DOES FOR BEGGARS 


The following types of beggars swarm 
the streets of cities and religious places:- 
(a) Able bodied men and women. (6) Phy- 
sically disabled. (fully or partially disabled). 
(c) Mentally deficient (fully or partially 
defective), (d) Infirm beggars (Sick), (¢) 
Child beggars. 

Religious mendicants although forming a 
different category do fall in the types given 
above. 

The treatment for these different types 
of beggars naturally varies. Those who have 
resorted to begging on account of poverty, 
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unemployment etc, should be found some 
work and taught to earn their livelihood by 
sweat of labour. Mentally deficient and 
sick persons who oa account of their defects 
are unable to work and earn for themselves 
must necessarily go to Hospitals where they 
can be treated. Borderline cases physically 
inform or need to be treated for their 
defects and also to be made to work accord- 
ing to their capacity. 


Taking these factors into consideration 
attempts are being made to provide for 
the establishment of different institutions 
to cater to the needs of the various types 
of persons. The Beggars Homes at Visapur 
and Chembur are meant for able-bodied 
male and female beggars respectively 
though for want of special accommodation, 
beggars other than able-bodied are also kept 
therein. In the case of able-bodied beggars, 
probably laziness, unwillingness to work, 
economic distress, (unemployment)  un- 
favourable family circumstances are the root 
causes of begging. The remedy lies in making 
them work and training them in some in- 
dustry so as to make them fit to earn their 
own living. Accordingly, various industries 
such as weaving, carpentry, gardening agri- 
culture, tailoring, chappal making, knitting, 
etc., have been introduced and a_ good 
number of persons are being trained in them. 
A Beggars Home at Worli in D. D. Chawls 
has been recently opened for able-bodied 
male beggars. In the case of Women forsaken 
by their guardians and who have no pro- 
tection often take to begging. As soon as 
they are brought to the Beggars home, care- 
ful enquiries are made, and guardians, if 
any, are contacted; if their position is 


satisfactory, the women are released to their 
care on an undertaking that they do not 
beg again. 


Physically disabled and infirm persons in- 
cluding deaf, mute and dumb, blind and 
others having contagious diseases such as 
leprosy are sent to institutions which are 
equipped with facilities for treating the ill- 
ness as well as with suitable training pro- 
gramme. Specially established hospital at 
Pui and the Acworth Leprosy Home in 
Bombay receive leprosy beggars under the 
Beggars Act. The Lady Dhunbai Jahangir 
Home maintains the disabled and _in- 
firm persons and provides for light industries 
such as knitting. The J. J. Dharmashala 
receives blind beggars where they are taught 
cane work, knitting and bidi making. Re- 
cently the Poona School and Home for the 
Blind which is equipped with good training 
facilities for the blind and the David Sasoon 
Infirm Asylum, Poona are also recognised 
by Government for receiving and training 
beggars. Beggars who are certified to be 
mentally deficient are sent to Mental 
Hospitals for treatment. 


The treatment of child beggars needs 
special consideration. The disease of adults 
may possibly end with one generation but 
as children are makers of the next genera- 
tion and breed the evil quickly and spread 
ic over a vast area, they require special 
treatment. The disease has to be nipped 
in the bud. By suitable treatment, they can 
be an asset to the Nation. Therefore child 
beggars should be dealt with under the 
Bombay Children Act providing for pro- 
tection, treatment and _ rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders. 
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DISCOVERY OF VACCINE AGAINST JAUNDICE. 


Faster research to prevent viral hepatitis, 
also known as infectious jaundice, may now 
be possible, doctors in the United States 
report. They have found that a hepatitis 
virus that infects human beings can_ be 
grown in the of fertilized chicken 
eggs. This discovery, which proved for the 
first time that these minute organisms could 
be developed in other than human tissue, 
opens a new method of experimentation. 


tissues 


Dr. Joseph Stocks, Jr. at the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, who directed the 
research, explains that at least two strains 
of hepatitis are prevalent in many parts of 
the world. The first one is present almost 
entirely in plasma, the liquid portion of the 
blood, and is transmittable through blood 


transfusions. This has presented a problem 
in Red Cross “blood bank” programs, since 
no way has been found to detect the disease 
in seemingly normal persons who donate 
blood. The second strain is communicated 
through contaminated drinking water. It is 
this strain that has been developed in the 
chicken-egg tissue. 

It is hoped that the discovery of this new 
medium for the virus may make possible the 
development of an effective vaccine by which 
persons can be immunized against hepatitis. 
Vaccines are made by reducing the strength 
of a virus through successive cultivations in 
some medium such as animal or plant tissue. 
Researchers are also working on a skin test 
to determine whether a person is susceptible 
to hepatitis or has had the disease. 


PROBATION OFFICER’S “IF” 


If you can listen, yet be heard, 
Restrain or drive with just a word, 
Find values in what's pathetic, 

Be severe, yet sympathetic, 

Order, counsel, guide, befriend, 
Solve human problems without end, 
You'll then do well indeed, my friend. 


If you can meet each daily need, 

With judgment sound and humane creed, 
Be tolerant, with faith in all, 

Yet never for deception fall, 

Deal kindly with each human vice, 

Walk firmly on the thinnest ice, 

Then, friend, your worth exceeds its price. 


If daily you the people reach, 

And through each function try to teach 
Public welfare is primary, 

Other problems secondary, 

And that human dereliction 

Often is beyond prediction, 

You deserve benediction. 


If facing failure, you stir hope, 

Yei keep success within its scope, 

If heart and mind rule all your acts, 

If you never fail to face the facts, 

Grow roses where before grew weeds, 

Help strength emerge from nurtured seeds, 
Then, friend, you meet probation’s needs. 


J. M. Master 
U. S. District Court, New York City. 
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INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


FourtH ANNUAL SESSION—JAMSHEDPUR DECEMBER 1950 


The five-day 4th Annual Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work was held 
in Jamshedpur, Bihar, from Friday, 22nd 
to Tuesday, 26th December, 1950 under the 
presidentship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Minister for Public Works and Housing, 
Government of Bombay. 


After the Conference was inaugurated by 
Shri Anugrah Narayan Sinha, Minister for 
Finance, Government of Bihar on Friday, 
December 22nd, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
delivered the Presidential Address in which 
he pointed out, inter alia, that the emphasis 
in social work was shifting from mere 
avoidance of starvation and prevention of 
disease to adequate standard of life and 
living, which, he said, was the most signi- 
ficant development taking place in the field 
cf social work. 


Discussing the scope and nature of social 
work, he said: 


We must admit that the important 
function of social work is to make in- 
dividuals independent—help the person 
to help himself. He further pointed 
out that the main function of social 
work is to bring to the handicapped 
person the resources of the community 
with a view to rehabilitating him. 
On the following day, the Conference was 
addressed by its four Sectional Chairmen, 
Dr. R. R. Kaithan, Gandhigram 
(Rural Reconstruction and Rural 
Welfare) 
Dr. P. V. Cherian (Health Services 
and Social Welfare) 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (The University 
and National Social Services) and 
Dr. K. C. K. E. Raja (Public 


Welfare) 
who discussed their respective themes giving 


a concrete and a clear lead to the delibera- 
tions of their sections. 


Thereupon, the Conference divided itself 
into four sections which held two meetings 
each on the subsequent days when seven 
different memoranda, submitted by eminent 
workers in their respective fields, were pre- 
sented to the delegates and observers partici- 
pating in the work. The memoranda related 
to the fields of Rural Welfare, Health Edu- 
cation, University Students and Social Work 
Training, and Public Welfare at National, 
State and Municipal Levels. Dr. B. H. 
Mehta of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences in his illuminating paper on‘Public 
Welfare” reiterated the plea for the establish- 
ment of a Ministry for Public Welfare both 
at the Centre and in the States and defined 
the nature and scope of such a Ministry. 


After full and fair deliberations for two 
days, the sections formulated their concrete 
recommendations for the Plenary Session. 
Among other things, the Conference recom- 
mended training of efficient rural workers 
and promotion of rural welfare in different 
directions. The Session also stressed the 
need for the enforcement of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act as early as possible and 
recommended the appointment of National 
Board of Physical Fitness and Education by 
the Union Government and corresponding 
Boards by State Governments. It also 
stressed the need for Health Education on 
as wide a scale as possible. The Conference 
adopted the recommendations of the Section 
on University and National Social Services 
and noted with satisfaction the growth of 
schools of social work in India. It empha- 
sised the desirability of adequate opportuni- 
ties for social work by university students and 
recommended that universities should take 
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appropriate steps to give a social work bias 
in their curriculum. While pleading for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Social Welfare 
at National and State Levels, the Conference 
also suggested machinery for co-ordinating 
all social welfare activities by the formation 
of a cabinet sub-committee constituted of 
the representatives of the existing ministries 
dealing with different aspects of social wel- 
fare. It also recommended strongly that 
both Central and _ States, 


should establish at least one community 


governments, 


centre in each case and encourage the estab- 
lishment of community chests and councils of 
social welfare agencies on a regional basis to 
co-ordinate development of social work. 
A special feature of the Session was the 
organisation of a “Posters and Photographs 
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Exhibition” with a view to harnessing artistic 
talent in the country for the promotion of 
social welfare. 


About 250 delegates and observers from 
different parts of the country participated 
in the work of the Conference and gained 
interesting experience of the various welfare 
activities carried on in Jamshedpur by the 
authorities of Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
Institutional visits were arranged for the 
guests to different places of interest in the 
steel town. 


At the 
expressing a profound sense of sorrow at the 
sad detnise of the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, 


outset, a condolence resolution 


was adopted. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Women in Marital Conflict—A Case Work Study.—By Dr. 


Hollis, Family 


Florence 


Service Association of America, New York, 1949 (Pp. 236 $3.50). 


The vital contributions of Dr. Hollis’ 
articles and case studies to social case work 
practice arouses interest in this book. It is 
a study of 100 families, based on a random 
sampling from eleven large family service 
agencies after the completion of the treat- 
ment period. From this material, an effort 
is made to classify factors which are detri- 
mental to a happy marital adjustment under 
personality factors and external factors. 
In Chapter II through VII, personality 
factors like excessive dependence, the need 
to suffer, rejection of femininity, sexual 
maladjustments contributing to marital con- 
flicts are discussed. Chapters VIII, IX, X 
deal with external contributing factors like 
interference of relatives, economic factors 
and differences in cultural background. 

Though the study is based upon a very 
limited number of cases and the factors dis- 


cussed in the book relate almost entirely to 
the wives and thus is one sided, yet its value 
cannot be overlooked. The book familiarises 
the reader with some important factors that 
lead to marital conflict. Chapter XI entitled 
“The Range of Casework Treatment’ is a 
brief but sound presentation of several types 
of treatment. Chapter XII ‘A Critical Note 
on Treatment Practices’ throws further light 
on the primary requirement for work in 
marital conflict cases. Thus in a profuse 
literature on marital maladjustment, this 
presentation stands in fair comparison with 
a few other contributions as being parti- 
cularly useful to social workers for several 
reasons: its knowledge, its theory, all are 
expressed in simple language with a minimum 
use of technical terms and with illustrations 
within the range of casework practice. 


G. R. Banerjee. 


Your Child or Mine—The Story of the Cerebral Palsied Child. By Mary Lousie 
Hart Burton and Sage Holter Jennings. Coward McCann Inc., New York, 1949 


(pp. 64 $1.25). 


In these sixtyfour pages, the authors have 
presented valuable information supplemented 
by photographs about cerebral palsy. This 
book contains the stories of six children suf- 
fering from six different types of cerebral 
palsy. Each type is discussed briefly and the 
reader is enabled to get a general picture of 
the nature of the disease as well as some of 
the social and emotional components involved 


in it. The story of each child gives an in- 


sight into the difficulties that parents have 
in obtaining competent medical aid, their 
anxiety and frustrations in the search for 
adequate care and the long and _ tedious 


methods of the 


disease. 


treatment required for 


The authors have been able to convey in 
simple language a good deal of medical infor- 
mation which a non-medical reader can 
easily understand. The Glossary of some 
medical terms given at the end of the book 
helps a lay reader to understand the material 
presented. 


There are very few books where medical 
information is imparted in non-technical 
language. This work has unique contribu- 
tion to make in familiarising the lay man 
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with the causes, symptoms and treatment 
methods of a crippling disease like cerebral 
palsy about which not much has so far been 
made known. People in general and social 
interested child welfare pro- 


workers in 


Trends In Social Work.—As reflected in 
of Social Work, 1874-1946: by Frank J. 
University Press, New York; and Oxford 

Mr. Bruno’s book presents a history of the 
developments that have taken place in the 
field of social work from 1874 to 1946 in 
the U. S. A., as reflected in the proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 
The chronological data is presented in topical 
form, showing the trend of thought, that 
has evolved in various directions. The history 
of seventy-two years is divided into three 
periods, 1874 to 1898, 1898 to 1924, and 
1924 to 1946. 
selected which seemed to be prominent in 


In each period the topics are 


the minds of the members of the Conference. 
In the first period, subjects like founding 
fathers, concern of the insane and the feeble- 
minded protection of children, English Poor 
laws in America, concern of the delinquent, 
personnel in public service, charity organi- 
sation, migration, immigration, and tran- 
In the second period, 
the topics like unversities and social services, 
development of professional association, birth 
of the United States’ Children’s Bureau, 
formation of the Council of Social Agencies 
and Community Chest, reforms in child 


siency are discussed. 


labour and juvenile court practices, change- 
over from public relief to Public Welfare, 
recognition of Social Case Work are pre- 
sented. In the last period, the author dis- 
cusses subjects like health insurance, social 
insurance, social group work, evolution of 
Social Case work, prevention of delinquency, 
care of the unemployed, social security and 
social reforms. The book also contains 


thirteen pages of Index for easy reference. 
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gramme in particular will find this book 
helpful in broadening their knowledge about 
the problem of crippled children. 


G. R. Banerjee. 


the Proceedings of the National Conference 
Bruno, 387 pp. 1948—published by Columbia 
University Press, London and Bombay. $4.50. 


The history of the National Conference 
of Social Work in the U. S. A. is the history 
of social work itself. Its pages cover “heroic 
efforts the social made in 
establishing a more democratic, humane and 


workers have 
scientifically sound concept of social sciences.” 
This book, therefore, presents an account 
of an important segment in the total history 
of the United States. The author has ful- 
filled admirably the assignment given to 
him by the Executive Committee of the 
N.C. S. W., “of recounting the developments 
of the Conference”. It must have been a 
heavy task of sifting the large volume of 
source material as reflected in the Proceed- 
ings in a concise book of this size. As the 
author himself admits, this book has become 
a reflection of his interest by which he 
selected the data to build up his thesis. 
Although the book is meant to present reflec- 
tions at the N. C. S. W. as are recorded in 
its proceedings, the author has utilised outside 
data, his personal experience as teacher and 
practitioner of social work and his knowledge 
of contemporary thought and social reform. 
He has made efforts to interpret the events 
of the Conference against changing national 
and international background. At the same 
time the author seemed to have scrupulously 
avoided the reflection of his personal bias 
in presenting the trends in social work. It 
must be, however, pointed out that each 
chapter makes a story of its own and the 
book lacks continuity of thought from one 
period to another. No efforts have been 
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made to follow any particular topic into 
the next period, or throughout all the three 
periods. Because of the adoption of this 
method of presentation, the book is likely 
to become a hard reading for those who are 
not well versed with the day to day develop- 
ment and the historic conditioning of the 
social life in U. S. A. 


The book, to the professional social 
workers in India, will prove an easy reference 
for consultation on the trends in the develop- 
ment of social services and the processes 
utilised to render them useful. To the 
members of Indian Conference of Social 
Work, it will help to visualise, as it has been 
pointed out in the Foreword by Shelby 
M. Harrison, how the work of any con- 
ference of social work could be developed so 
as to make it “a national clearing-house of 


Social Insurance for Industrial Workers 
University Press, 1950, pp. 228, Price 


The history of the last fifty years is a story 
of gradual shift from the theory of laissez 
faire to the concept of Welfare State. In 
the world of today, the State takes upon 
itself the responsibility for the total welfare 
of its citizens. This development has been 
due, more than anything else, to the two 
World Wars and the Great Depression of 
the thirties, which let loose upon the world 
a wave of economic and political uncertain- 
ty, endangering the security and welfare of 
private individuals. Hence we witness today 
almost every government taking measures 
to ensure a minimum of social security to its 
citizens. 

It is against this background that the 
present work of Dr. Punekar, “Social Insu- 
rance for Industrial Workers in India” has 
to be viewed and studied. 
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ideas and experiences, a national medfam 
for the exchange of opinions, a national 
forum in which to debate and appraise 
differing theories, policies and practices, a 
platform from which could be presented 
fresh information on social problems and 
methods of dealing with them as the frontiers 
of knowledge are moved forward.” In India 
of to-day, the national, state and community 
planning has to be evolved out of the existing 
needs and the resources and the capacity 
to handle them so as to create an increasingly 
better balance between them. This book 
will help us to understand how equal oppor- 
tunities could be created for workers and 
organisations in the field of social work to 
appraise their own work, to express their 
own differences, and then above all to set up 
professional course for the future. 
M. Nanavatty. 


in India.—By Dr. S. D. Punekar—Oxford 
Rs. 10/-. 


The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first part, the author gives a compre- 
hensive background to the whole question 
and studies the problem in seven chapters, 
covering Minimum Standards of Social 
Insurance, Maternity Protection, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Sickness Insurance, Invali- 
dity: Old Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance, Unemployment Insurance and 
Social Security for Seafarers. Dr. Punekar 
presents his study of these problems in the 
light of the developments in this sphere in 
the foreign countries as well as in the light 
of the various resolutions and conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Orga- 
nization. A student of social security position 
in some of the advanced countries of the 
West, is bound to get valuable information 
for his study in this part of the book. 
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In the second part, Dr. Punekar describes 
the various provisions of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act 1948 and critically 
examines its shortcomings. Discussing the 
question of contributions to the scheme, he 
points out that the lowest group of em- 
ployees, i.e., those whose average daily wages 
are less than Re. 1, are exempted from pay- 
ing any contribution. The author takes 
exception to this and suggests that this group 
should have been charged a nominal contri- 
bution of at least half-an-anna. His reasons 
for this are interesting. “An employee who 
gets ‘free’ benefits may take them as charity 
and would not take an interest in the fund 
by right A fair number of employees 
in Indian factories may belong to this class. 
After the present inflationary period, this 
number is likely to increase considerably. 
Even very low contributions from a large 
number of people may bring in valuable 
income to the funds of the Corporation.” 
These suggestions of Dr. Punckar are well 
the Government 
when they actually start implementing the 
Act. 


worth consideration by 


Dr. Punekar makes an effective plea for 
a unified scheme of social security. He 
studies the various factors necessary for 
evolving such a scheme under six main 
headings: coverage of all citizens, compre- 


The Economic Weekly—Annual Numbet 
1951 (Bombay) .—This is the second annual 
number of this journal. This special issue 
contains interesting articles, such as, “The 
Industrial Policy of the Government,” “The 
Welfare State—A Popular Myth”, “The 
Theory of Blackmarket Pricing—a Re-State- 
ment”, “Limitations of New Economics” 


“Estimation of Our National Income—Ana- 
lysis of Underlying Issues” and others written 
by specialists, which discuss in an internation- 
al setting the current economic and political, 
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hensive medical service, adequacy of cash 
benefits, social security system and adminis- 
tration. The problem of social security is a 
stupendous task and to achieve it India will 
have to make great efforts by coordinating 
her various resources, grouping her manifold 
industries conveniently, so that by well- 
defined stages, the ideal of social security 
may be attained. Dr. Punekar aptly puts 
it: “The success of social security in any 
country depends on various factors, such as, 
the employment policy, wage levels, standard 
of living, utilisation of human and natural 
resources, health services, etc. The State can 
be made primarily responsible for all these 
factors and consequently for the success of 
the social security system.” India’s leaders 
should particularly take note of these re- 
marks as they are committed to building a 
Welfare State in our country. 


The author’s patience in collecting the 
relevant data is really remarkable and should 
be admired. He has presented in this book 
in a well-written and digested form a scheme 
of social security for India. 


The book is stimulating and is bound to 
prove an interesting and instructive guide to 
every student of social security today and in 
future. 


S. Seshadri. 


financial and industrial problems facing our 
country. What should interest a reader of 
this Journal is the independent and impartial 
discussion of the problems that the authors 
have chosen to write on; there is no attempt 
to justify the stand of any political party or 
popularise a pre-conceived notion or theory. 

Mr. Sachin Chaudhury, the Editor 
himself a forceful writer, reviews the state 
of the Indian Republic in three leading 
afticles. Estimating the financial position 
of India, he has correctly forecast that in the 
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budget for 1951-’52, India’s Finance Minister 
will have no other means but of raising 
taxation to meet the deficit in the country’s 
capital budget. Mr. Chaudhury casts doubts 
on the validity of our present foreign policy 
of neutrality. He asks, “Can a country like 
ours with so low an economic potential, 
dependent on foreign supplies for her most 
essential needs in food, oil-fuel and strategic 
raw materials of industry, aspire to avoid 
entanglements and steer an independent 
course of her own........ ”” This is a poser 
for our statesmen as well as for all students 
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of India’s politics. The Editor has to be 
congratulated on the independent course of 
criticism that he himself is following in the 
world of journalism in which one and all are 
tied to this or that bloc of vested interests. 


This Annual Number is neat and attrac- 
tive. Its utility to a future research student 
of our economic and political problems would 
have increased if the Editor had included 
an index to all the articles published in his 
weekly during 1950-’51. 


S. Seshadri. 
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MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES IN WARTIME—A _ Symposium 
edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - - Price: Rs. 2-8-0 (Postage Extra). 


The book deals with such vital subjects as Family Security, Food Situation, Plan- 
ning Nutrition, Refugees and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Public Health Services, 
Industrial Welfare, Social Hygiene and Defence Forces, State and Social Services. 
The title should not mislead one into the belief that it merely is education to mect 
wartime needs. Rather, every writer shows how a temporary war emergency may be 
transformed into post-war reform. Hence the volume is full of practical suggestions. 


OUR BEGGAR PROBLEM—HOW TO TACKLE IT (Illustrated) An 


Important Symposium edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - Price: Rs. 10-0-0 


A Topical Book for all those interested in this National Evil which calls for immedi- 
ate action. The Contents include: Types of Beggars, Mental Traits of Beggars, 
Causes of Beggary, Beggars—A Menace to Public Health, Professional Methods 
among Beggars, A Historical Survey of Beggar Relief in India, The Citizen and 
Scientific Philanthropy, From Charity to Social Work, A Scheme for the Gradual 
Tackling of the Beggar Problem with special reference to the City of Bombay, 
Legislation with reference to Beggary, A Plea for Social Security to prevent Paupe- 
rism, Appendix: Acts and Bills relating to Beggary in British India and Indian States. 


Copies may be had from: Messrs. Padma Publications, Lakshmi Building, Sir P. 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 


STUDENTS AND SOCIAL WORK... Price : Rs. 1-12-0 (Postage extra) 


This book is an introduction to the field of social work prepared by the students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for students of other institutions who have the 
desire and the opportunity to serve their fellowmen. The various chapters describe 
in brief the manner in which students may organise themselves for constructive 
work to promote social welfare. Problems of rural reconstruction, adult education, 
community welfare, labour welfare, health work relief work etc., are discussed 
with special reference to the contributions students may make in tackling them in 
their leisure time. 


Sole Distributors: Messrs. POPULAR BOOK DEPOT, Grant Road, Bombay 7. 
SOCIAL DISORGANISATION IN INDIA: ° . Price : Re. 0-12-0 
An Address given by Dr. Radhakama] Mukerjec. 
RS ae ig ae re ee yy Price : Re. 1-0-0 
An Economic and Social Survey of a Village near Bombay. 


FOR INDIANS GOING TO AMERICA (A Guide for Students) by Dr. 
G. S. Krishnayya and Dr. J. M. Kumarappa . .. Price: Rs. 5-8-0 


The book contains valuable information on securing admission to educational 
institutions in America, preparation for voyage, supplementing income, selection of 
new careers, professional education, and other topics of special interest. It also 
includes appendices giving details regarding well-known univérsities, techindlogical 
institutes and agricultural colleges in the United States. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN A HOSPITAL: 
Its Organisation and Functions by Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee. Price: Re. 1-0-0 

















